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Packers Teach Boys Three| 
R’s in One School | 
86 Pupils in Classes 


9 

| 
A complete school for the in-| 
struction of public school gradu- 
ates in the three R’s has been es- 


tablished by one Chicago business 
concern as a solution of the edu- 
cational problem. 


ars “A cake of preven- 
When weary and languid, when the The plan originated in the 


energies flag and you are completely ex- — plant a . i tion is Ww orth a box = 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing aily sessions of the school are 


: : held. Officials of the company 
so refreshing and invigorating as 
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said yesterday they had found it of cure. : 
‘ this direct and easy opportunity 
HORSFORD S ACID to make up deficiencies in their 
process of teaching the new as- the mischief’s done, Pte 
sistants in their daily work in the | wha 


cheaper to give their employees , P . : 
Don’t wait until) ” 
education than to use the slower 
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- holic. " 
(Non-Alcoholic.) offices. - Pupils saa ‘before using P e ars’ = 
Z ene 
It is especially recommended for the The continuation school at the | ae 
relief of depression that accompanies |) Swift ane retentny held eighty- | Soap. va 
exhaustion and nervousness and to [|}six pupils e pupils, all of | ; c | 
strengthen and clear the brain that has cade oS ae en | T h ere s no p re- * 
become tired and confused by over- ||... graduates an ie sili | : ry 
work or worry. schools. The subjects taught | ventive SO £ Ooo d as4 thot 
were arithmetic, spelling and geog- , or | 
An Ideal Remedy in wn id The eae of Fc | Pears Soap. asse 
subjects are imparted in order to | can 
Nervous Disorders. supplement the public school edu- | : ; ie 
cation with such actual knowl- | Established in 1789 
edge as may be necessary in the | cou! 
Ss negeany “ — to be| 1 Pes 
taken up by the students. | inni i nuary is-' eve! 
“The boys being instructed here | Beginning with the January ph Pete 
are messengers and office boys,”|sue, The School Journal will, on 
said Lewis Atherton, chief in- , A ; | live: 
structor at the —. Pil - publish a series of articles by W.E.) jn g 
jects taught are those that are ab- _ $0. 
solutely necessary to make the Chancellor on Pedagogy. The treat wl 
services of the boys worth the| ment will be based upon Her- Sta 


salaries paid to them.” es z 7 

Discovery of this plan of edu-| bartian principles in the light of) that 
cating office workers in the sub- "i is 1 
jects ordinarily supposed to be|Modern psychology according to 


learned in the public schools was ° : 
but an incident in a day marked |@- Stanley Hall. This systematic 


by developments in the school | treatise will be of practical value to Le 
discussion.—Chicago Record-Her- treatise of p 
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Deliver Your here is scarcely a schoolman in 
Message and America who could not make some 
Play Up Your real contribution at least to educa- 
Assets tion in his own community, if he 
would deliver his message. The man who can find 
what he himself really thinks, and will stand for 
that through thick and through thin, will be lis- 
tened to so well that he will accomplish something 
worth while. The sorrow is that only a few men 
can discover what they really do think and, of these 
few, only a part dare to say what they think and to 
try to put it into operation. Creatures of publicity 
though schoolmen are, few know what publicity is 
or how to attain it. The true publicist plays up his 
assets whatever they are. He puts his light upon a 
candlestick. He does not bury his one or two or 
ten talents in the ground but puts them upon the 
counter or in the show window. Suppose that 
Pestalozzi had never published a line, who would 
ever have heard of him? Every man of importance 
since the world began was an advertiser who de- 
livered his message. He did not spend all his time 


| in advertising, but he advertised enough. Not only 


——— 


so, but with all due respect, which is not much, to 
the timid, the man with a message is a self-adver- 
tiser. Our own Emerson made it entirely plain 
that more than the message is the messenger, which 
is not only inevitable but also desirable. 


' Likewise there is scarcely a publish- 

a * — ing house in America that could 
not add hundreds of thousands of 

dollars annually to its revenues, if it would publish 
its best books. To begin with the situation at its 
beginning: the book business of America is piti- 
fully small because it is not advertised. Book pub- 
lishers are nearly all blind with the folly of try- 
ing to sell “coals at Newcastle.” They advertise 
to literary men, to book writers, who perforce can- 
not be book readers. The book readers are sur- 
feited with circulars in the mails and with adver- 
tisements in the magazines. Book publishers com- 
pete in an already over-stuffed market. There are 
20,000,000 students in American schools and col- 
leges, but the total textbook business is scarcely 
$15,000,000 a year, seventy-five cents per student. 
What carpenter is there whose tools cost but 
seventy-five cents a year? The national textbook 
business, upon the scale of the present purchases 
for the schools of really progressive communi- 
ties, would be $50,000,000 a year. But the 
companies, instead of trying to enlarge the total of 
the textbook business compete vigorously and 
sometimes frantically with one another for what lit- 
tle business there is. Some day a textbook house 


will get a new idea; in some city it will open a 


bookstore, put scores of copies of its best books 


upon the shelves and counters and invite the people 
in to see what the youth might study if they had 
the chance. There are tens of millions of adults 
who suppose in their ignorance that the few text- 
books studied by their children are all the books 
of the kind in the world. Invite the people in; give 
every boy and girl who comes a souvenir booklet 
and an illustrated catalogue; and work the cash 
register. Train men to be book buyers. Backfire 
our ignorant parsimonious boards of education by 
hot public opinion. All book publishers should 
campaign together to increase the book appropria- 
tions personal and public. 

Let them get together not to pool prices or to 
divide the field but to make book-buyers. 


Enlarge the Here, then, are the two ideas of 

Market and the new publishing. We are at 

Push the Best the end of an era. In the era to 

Books come, publishers will set out to 
educate the public to buy books, clothbound, hand- 
somely printed books for keeps. And every house 
will seriously undertake to sell its best books. Be- 
tween the manufacturing cost of a book—after the 
plates are paid for—and the sales price, there is a 
margin of profit sufficient to warrant as much ad- 
vertising as sells pianos with their total output of 
$60,000,000 a year, and automobiles with their far 
greater total of half a billion dollars. 

It is a phenomenon worthy of the attention of 
serious-minded men that the American textbook 
sales have scarcely grown in the past ten years. To 
our personal knowledge, at least one book house is 
doing now scarcely two-thirds of the business of a 
few years; and there are reasons well known to 
us. The state textbook adoption system has im- 
poverished the schools by reducing the number of 
books used, and is a curse to the many states gulled 
by it. The free textbook system also has reduced 
the sales, which means the use of books. This 
loan system is also a curse. The prevailing practice 
of publishers in sending out tens of thousands of 
sample copies makes many persons look upon books 
as worthless. In its present form, it also is a curse 
to the schools and to schoolmen. But times are 
changing. 

The new ideas in publishing are the ideas now 
employed by the forthstepping and forthputting 
business men of America. Too many publishers 
began life as writers and as teachers and stayed so 
long in those lines as to form incurable habits of 
thought and of action wholly inadequate for proper 
public service in this field. 


%7 





Study what the hermit, the anchorite, the eremite, 
the recluse, the miser and the cenobite do; and go 
and do exactly the opposite; whereby man and na- 
tion shall prosper. 1914 is the accepted time with 
three hundred sixty-five days of salvation for all 
who live by publicity and social favor. “Here 
endeth the reading of the first lesson!” 


Last month they tried a plan in 
Jersey City with a truly astonish- 
ing result. They wished their peo- 
ple to see what school work really is. All school 
authorities have had this wish about every day 
of their lives. Generally we have given it up as 
hopeless. Once in a while we have organized a 
school visiting day and have invited the parents and 
general public in. Sometimes one parent has come, 
sometimes a hundred parents have come. But Jer- 
sey City got up another plan, a new plan. The high 
school for one day assembled at 4.30 p.m. to be 
dismissed at 10 p.m. with a luncheon period as 
usual. All classes were held at the accustomed 
times and in the accustomed rooms. Some senior 
and junior pupils acted as guides. How many came 
to visit? A hundred? Yes, and fifteen thousand 
(15,000) more. And now many of the people of 
Jersey City know their high school. An affair of 
this kind brings joy to the heart of educators. Not 
a single instance of disorder! Not a thing to re- 
gret! It is needless to draw any conclusions, they 
are all so obvious. The event is eloquent. 


A Jersey City 
Idea 


When a public man dies, the pa- 
pers give accounts of his offices. 
Sometimes they also give accounts 
of his services. When they are in 
honor unable to give true accounts of the services, 
they usually prefer to be silent thereon. Once in a 
while the newspapers endeavor to make out good 
cases upon poor foundations. What a travesty of 
history always results! How truly pathetic it is 
that so often the service was such that no one cares 
to remember it! We are led to these reflections 
by a labored effort of a good-natured editor to 
praise the services of a man who for many years 
was a member of a board of education in a city 
with lamentably deficient schools. The man put in 
a deal of time in board and committee meetings; 
but all his notions were wrong, and he never worked 
for progress. Least happy is such a man when he is 
dead. It pays to keep in mind that upon earth’s 
doomsday after death there is an assize from which 
none ever escapes and where none may ever put in 
his own defence or excuse. Life may palliate; 
death now never palliates. The fear of ghosts is 
no longer felt; “speak only good of the dead” no 
longer serves as a controlling admonition beyond 
the little family circle and the few intimate friends. 
Public office is not honorable unless the service has 
been for the public weal. It was different in the 


When Public 
Office is 
Honorable 


days and lands of privilege; there and then the dig- 
nity, the power and the opportunity of personal 
gain were in themselves sufficient to make the officer 
himself great in the public mind. Here and now 
democratic America cares naught for an office in 
itself ; we ask only whether the republic is suffer- 
ing harm or making progress. 


It is a beneficent 
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change of opinion; but it makes sad havoc with 
the writing of obituaries and of other death com- 
mentaries. “Tell the truth’ grows ever stronger 
in the consciences of men. 


It has always been the literary 
fashion in America to hammer the 
south. Recently the educational 
crowd has begun to indulge in this pastime. It can 
be proven easily that the south does not spend so 
much annually per capita upon education as the 
north spends; not nearly so much. A comparison 


Hammering 
the South 


- of the figures is appalling. But it would be well 


for the censorious critics to take into view the 
entire situation. There is an upper south, and there 
is a lower south. At present the upper south has 
the upper hand, and talks accordingly. There is 
an eastern south and a western south. At present 
the western south prevails over the eastern south. 
At this period of human history, we have learned 
how to overcome the cold of winter, which is the 
burden of the north; but we have not yet learned 
how to endure or mitigate the heat of summer, 
which is the burden of the south. We hear much 
of the neglect to educate the field children of the 
south who know the delights of outdoors; but the 
north is silent upon its youth barracked in vast 
factories and who never live outdoors. There are 
compensations and mitigating circumstances as be- 
tween south and north; and despite the tale of 
dollars a pretty strong argument could be put up 
to the effect that the children of the south are 
quite as well off, quite as likely to prosper, as the 
children of the north. At any rate, it would be 
profitable to stop hammering the south and to at- 
tend to the vastly more profitable enterprise of try- 
ing to improve the human lot everywhere. Real 
lovers of human kind have no time for these bar- 
ren sectional comparisons. 


For a decade the country had been 
ringing the praises of the George 
Junior Republic. Then, two years 
or so ago, there was a hush and 
in the silence the head of the republic was re- 
moved but became the directing mind of a chain of 
ten such “republics” in other parts of the land. 
Now the state charity board of New York has rec- 
ommended, first, that all girls be removed from the 
republic at Freeville, N. Y., and, second, that the 
boys remaining be deprived of all self-government 
and placed under strict supervision of adults. Those 
who have kept their minds upon the whole plan of 
student self-government in elementary schools and 
upon that of self-government in these “republics” 
will remember that the late Doctor William Torrey 
Harris in several philosophical articles declared 
that the principle was vicious and that the plan 
would ultimately fail. It has failed. It is hard 
enough for adults to govern themselves no matter 
whether they use monarchic, aristocratic or demo- 
cratic methods for the purpose. Children cannot 
govern themselves. “Wo unto the land whose king 
is a child,” said the Hebrew prophet. It is yet 
worse woe for children whose king is one of them- 
selves. John Ruskin stated the true principle for 


Downfall of the 
George Junior 
Republic 
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all government—that a nation is happy when it is 
ruled by the righteous, the wise and the kind. We 
may well hark back to the doctrine of Aristotle that 
mankind by nature is divisible into subjects and 
rulers, the subjects being all the young, the rulers 
being such of the old as are wise. Democracy even 
among adults succeeds only if and when the adults 
| deliberately choose their wise ones to rule them. 
Many will deplore the failure of the “republic” and 
‘ the shame that has come from the revelations con- 
cerning its inner life; but though the experiment 
| should never have been tried, at least it is another 
historic and incontrovertible demonstration of a 
truth of human nature. 





h Just at the time when physicians 
are discovering that every man has 
his own kind of tuberculosis, of 
typhoid fever and broken bones, and that treating 
by averages is likely to be fatal, along come the 
educationalists who propose to reduce everything 

ia education to averages. Cite any instance, and 
|they correct it with an average. It may be put 

| down as axiomatic that every average leads to error. 

And why should not this be so? Assume, for ex- 
ample, one hundred cases. Why should the aver- 

/age fit so much as even one case? And how in 
nature by any possibility whatsoever could it even 
approximate more than one case? Nature never 
| yet made two individuals alike, as every scientist 

| knows. To know that is indeed the hall-mark of 
the scientist. But the perceptualist who likes to 
monkey with affairs above his comprehension tries 
by some average or type to reduce conceptions to 
an average and then to find somewhere in nature 
the perceptual correlate in reality. In this way he 
guesses that he has reduced the conception to a 
percept and made it easier to understand. What 

~he has done has been to kill the conception with 
his illusory percept. Who ever saw an average 
boy? Who ever saw an average fool or an average 
seer? All of the foregoing is merely to introduce 
the discovery by an American professor in Cali- 

_ fornia of something that the Germans discovered 
twenty years ago. We pass it along; humans have 
the same parasites as the greater apes—gorilla, 

| chimpanzee, orang-outang and gibbon; and none of 

) the parasites of the monkeys or of any other mam- 
mals. In other words, man upon his animal side 
has four lines of ascent and may be somewhat like 
the gorilla whose weight is often four hundred 
pounds or like the gibbon who rejoices in forty-five 
pounds. Nevertheless for some decades we shall 

j probably have educationalists who feel badly when 
some brilliant boy of twelve years weighs only 
sixty pounds, while another boy is considered over- 
weight because at twelve he tells the scales to say 

, one hundred fifty pounds. Upon this rock of of- 

fence all the retardationalists will stumble. It 

_guards the precipice of destruction by averages, 

\ over which they are now falling blindly. Education 
is individual. All life is individual. Therefore, 

science and Christianity and every other good and 

| perfect gift to man is individual. Perish the aver- 
age! When were men ever changed in conduct 


_ Fatuous Fait 
‘ in Averages 


or in character by the waving of an average how- 
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ever fearful? Who cares about an average? The 
paths of progress for education in American schools 
and colleges lie along the plans of the individualists. 
From the fetich of the average, from the fatuous 
faith in averages, may heaven deliver us! To one 
teacher, a class of fifty pupils is a burden; to an- 
other, an inspiration. To one child, it is fine at 
twelve years of age to try high school work; to 
another of the same years, even fifth grade is a 
heavy stunt. Let this man, an he will, sit in a 
boat and fish; let that man hike to the mountains 
and hunt with a big magazine gun. And let us all 
be sparing of personal advice based upon experience 
that invariably is different from that of everyone 
else. 


In the last of the intermittently 
recurrent disturbances in the Chi- 
cago board of education, half a 
dozen of the members had their resignations called 
by the mayor, who has the appointing power 
and who in some instances has his appointees 
write their resignations for his use at his pleas- 
ure. There followed new appointments to the 
board whereupon several persons to whom ap- 
pointments were tendered promptly declined. 
One of them was frank enough to say that 
an office with an enunciator running from the 
mayor’s desk to his own desk had no attractions 
for him. A Chicago board membership has but 
small attractions for any one under the conditions 
even without a written resignation hanging over 
the member like a sword of Damocles. School 
superintendents seldom enjoy their positions, yet 
they are salaried and usually have contracts valid 
for at least a year and frequently for three years. 
No man or woman likes to be a tenant at will of an 
office any more than of a house. In a large city 
a membership conscientiously held with a reason- 
able amount of time and of energy devoted to its 
duties means the absorption of a large part of one’s 
life. Normally it best goes to a man or woman of 
some private income and of considerable leisure. 
The service entails usually far more complaints 
from the public than compliments. In a large 
board, such as that of Chicago, no individual has 
very much power unless he becomes a leader or a 
manager, which means responsibility and labor. 
When a city has five thousand teachers, this means 
a large body of critics often censorious and almost 
never grateful. The board represents the public 
will, and to an extent the public intelligence. The 
public desires as good service from the teachers and 
other employees as possible and at as low cost as 
the market and existing public opinion permit. As 
the agent of the public, the board becomes a buffer 
between teachers and taxpayers. There is, of 
course, a pleasant side to board membership at 
school commencement time or when a new building 
is being erected. Wherever public money passes 
there the politicians stand, some as watchdogs of 
the treasury, others as avid bargainers for financial 
favors. We certainly have not solved the problem 
of how to get good board members and how to keep 
them reasonably happy in their positions. Just now 
conditions are trying in Chicago; and yet is not 


Board 
Memberships 
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now exactly the time when really public-spirited 
citizens should be glad to become official burden- 
bearers in this immensely important service, the 
control of city public schools? Perhaps by being 
fair-minded and generous in their opinions and 
also in their open comments upon board members, 
superintendents, principals and teachers might make 
the lives of board members rather more agreeable. 
Many board members deserve sincere gratitude 
from the teachers in the employ of city and town 
school systems, gratitude not for money paid, be- 
cause the money is that of the public, but rather for 
unselfish and intelligent co-operation for the good 
of the schools. 


Wanted A few days ago at recess time in 
School Yards 2 Pennsylvania city the editor was 
eye-witness of the fall of a school 
girl, ten years old, at the side of a trolley-car in 
the street in front of a yardless schoolhouse so 
close to the car that the front wheels ran over her 
braids of hair. This schoolhouse had all grades, 
from first through high school, and about six hun- 
dred pupils. But the children play in the street. 
Less than a block away is a modest private home 
with an acre of ground. Inquiry showed that land 
was worth on this street about twelve thousand 
dollars an acre; but the children play in the street 
until killed or deprived of a leg or two. It might 
pay some superintendents who are unpopular in 
their towns to start movements to acquire school- 
yards next to or near to their yardless school- 
houses. Every schoolhouse, however small, should 
have an acre of yard before it has a furnace or 
steam boiler for heating. Big schoolhouses should 
have as a minimum fifty square feet per child out 
at recess. This means that a school with five hun- 
dred children needs an acre of yard, while one 
with a thousand needs as a minimum an acre and 
a quarter. But this means so much land taken 
out of taxation! Nonsense. The people will im- 
prove that much more land upon the periphery of 
population. Modern education can use _ well 
ten acres in the education of every thousand chil- 
dren, Yet the national capital has two school- 
houses for white children, one of which has six 
hundred children and a playground for both sexes 
of just eight hundred square feet, and the other of 
which has eight hundred ghildren and a play- 
ground of not quite six hundred square feet. New 
York has even worse conditions. But no child 
should ever be reared in or near the population 
centers of New York City. 


How absurd the penitentiary 
looks! How false to true hu- 
manity it is! There is an American city that with- 
in four blocks has a high school, a Y. M. C. A. 
building, several churches and a penitentiary. The 
high school cost about sixteen cents per cubic foot, 
the Y. M. C. A. about twenty cents, at least one 
of the churches some thirty cents, but the peniten- 
tiary, “the pen,” as the citizens call it, cost over 
fifty cents per cubic foot. Two blocks below the 
high school are several fine vanks, each of which 


Penitentiaries 
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cost more than any of these buildings; and two 
blocks above “the pen” is an opera house that cost 
about twenty-five cents per cubic foot. “The pen” 
is a hideous dungeon keep, with small, heavily 
barred windows. It is built of dark granite, like 
a mediaeval fortress. Such is civilization in one 
American city. And it affords evidence as to the 
state of morals and of culture in that city. Prob- 
ably of the total hundreds in that penitentiary not 
five but might have been kept out of it by night 
schooling and medicine; and those five probably 
belong in an asylum for the insane. Here is a 
field almost untouched by educators, a field that 
invites retired educators who have enough fixed 
income to be independent. Such men and women 
have a great opportunity in preventing more 
“pen” prisoners coming from this generation and 
in trying to reform existing prison conditions. 


First, in order to meet the other 


Why Go to 4 : 

‘ men and women engaged In super- 
Richmond a : : ot, 
: vising education or in training 
in February 


teachers. 

Second, in order to hear the leading men discuss 
the educational issues of this year. 

Third, in order to correct or to confirm one’ 
own opinions and practices, especially the former. 

Fourth, in order to learn whom to invite to 
speak to the teachers in one’s own city or to the 
students in one’s own institution. 

Fifth, in order to count oneself as one more 
worker in and supporter of the nationalization of 
education in America. 

Sixth, in order to see Richmond and to come to 
know at close contact something of what Richmond 
has meant in the history of America. Richmond 
stands for the undying truth that this nation is 
federal and that decentralization and local freedom 
are essential to the large deveiopment of our peo- 
ple and institutions. 

Seventh, last and least, in order to get a mid- 
winter vacation and go back with new zeal for 
one’s own enterprise. 


The Battle The children throng the halls and 
for the little inner courts of the tenement 
Children houses. They live upon food that 


costs per capita scarcely a dollar a week. They 
never see a sunrise or a sunset unless they climb 
to the tenement roof. An occasional penny brings 
the delight of a lollypop; a still more infrequent 
nickel discovers to them the wonders of a “movie.” 
They live daytimes in the schoolhouse and in the 
streets; at night they sleep two on a cot and four 
or five in a bed. Statistical observers say that the 
children who never visit the country in two gen- 
erations have no offspring. The slum child who 
becomes a slum adult never has grown grand- 
children. Yet the slum child is often intelligent 
and beautiful and good, often. And the God of 
the universe must be taking account of us all. That 
adult who devotes his life or hers to the removal 
of city dwellers to the suburbs and to the open 
country is fighting the true battle for the children 
and the great campaign for humanity. It is the 
best wartare in all this world. 
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THE N. E. A. AND DOLLARS 


There are two ways of looking at such a financial 
situation as confronts at present the National Edu- 
cation Association. We all know, beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, that it has been honestly and 
on the whole both economically and wisely adminis- 
tered. The fund of nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars is intact and properly invested. No one in 
its pay draws an excessive salary. The necessary 
annual costs are reazsonably iow. The problem is 
one of finance, not in the least one of ethics. Every 
person who has had access to the treasury has been 
a loyal and honest trustee and administrator. 

Nevertheless, though for every active member 
there is per capita a sum of (say) thirty dollars, 
more or less, permanently invested so that, were 
the N. E. A. to dissolve, there would be a dividend 
all around, yet there is now no annual increment, 
for even the interest of the fund must be spent for 
annual charges. The National Education Associa- 
tion is no more likely to dissolve than is this Union 
of States ; their jurisdictions are coterminous. Their 
futures are indissolubly linked. A few years or 
even decades of maladministration even would no 
more wreck the N. E. A. than they would wreck 
the U. S. A.; and there is maladministration in 
neither of these great institutions. 

We may look at the financial situation of the 
N. E. A. from either a domestic or a business point 
of view. According to domestic economy, we might 
set out to reduce expenses. According to business 
economy, we might try to increase revenues. 

For the reduction of expenses, two plans have 
been proposed. One of these is to reduce by one- 
half or two-thirds the size and thereby the cost of 
the annual volumes of proceedings. The other 
is to cease making appropriations for the expenses 
of committees. But to cut down the size of the 
annual volume is impracticable. Such is the 
amour propre of every man and woman who speaks 
before the N. E. A. or any of its departments that 
all of us resent cutting our own speeches down. 
Were the speakers paid in cash for the speeches, 
the case would be different ; but every speaker pays 
(or gets his governing board to pay) his expenses, 
and there are no fees, or other material rewards. 
Nor is the editorial force of the main office large 
enough to undertake systematically the blue pencil- 
ling of these hundreds of manuscripts. Finally a 
volume of but one-third the size would be of about 
one-third the value. There are many addresses 
given before the N. E. A. that already are too 
condensed for adequate exposition of their themes. 
Condensation would mean reduction of value and 
of quality, perhaps not in all, but certainly in many 
cases. 

To cut off the expenses of committees would be a 
misfortune too heavy to consider. Nearly all com- 
mittee investigations and reports have been large 
contributions to educational knowledge and theory. 
The N. E. A. stands to-day before the American 
public for its reports as well as for its addresses. 
It would be almost as sensible to cease holding the 
midsummer and the midwinter meetings as to cease 
carrying on committee studies. 
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The only feasible reduction of expense in sight 
appears to be to cease furnishing to members who 
do not care for them the annual volumes of pro- 
ceedings. 

Occasionally it has been suggested that we might 
increase the revenues by undertaking a wholesale 
campaign for more members; but here we face a 
straight business fact. The annual volume seems 
to cost, delivered, $1.62. The profit, therefore, 
from a single new associate membership over the 
cost of the volume is but 38 cents. Moreover, such 
a campaign would entail a considerable expense. 

There remain two other plans. One is that of 
the million-dollar fund. The only real trouble 
with this plan is how to get that endowment with 
a consequent revenue by way of income amount- 
ing perhaps to forty or fifty thousand dollars an- 
nually. We have had the proposition before us 
for two years, and we have secured as yet no part 
of the million dollars. This is a fact, however re- 
grettable it may seem. 

The other plan is to raise the current annual dues. 
Suppose that the N. E. A. establishes three grades 
of members as follows, viz.: 

1. Active members paying the entrance fee and 
then $3 annually and receiving the volume of pro- 
ceedings. 

2. Regular associate members paying $3 annually 
and receiving the volume. 

3. Annual associates paying $2 but not receiv- 
ing the volume. 

On this basis every new member would repre- 
sent a working profit for the N. E. A. Then we 
could go systematically about sending to every 
state association at its annual convention and to 
many counties and cities a regular organizer to 
get new members. Such an organizer would un- 
doubtedly be given an opportunity to present the 
field and work of the N. E. A. from the platform 
of the convention or institute. 

Every active member, with the privilege of vot- 
ing, should know that his five-dollar original mem- 
bership fee would go into the permanent endow- 
ment fund. 

To this plan various objections might be raised. 
It may, however, seriously be doubted whether any 
active member would allow his membership to 
lapse because of this additional dollar of annual 
cost. At this point alone the income of the N. E. 
A. would probably increase by at least five or six 
thousand dollars. Except in the case of residents 
of the city where the annual meeting is being held, 
it is not likely that attendance ever costs less than 
twelve or fifteen dollars. One dollar more means 
but little under the circumstances to anyone. It 
means nothing to the many in attendance whose 
expenses are paid for them by cities or by institu- 
tions. 

The additional dollar would probably reduce 
somewhat the number of regular associate (that is, 
non-voting) members. But even here the total in- 
creased revenue would probably be at least two or 
three thousand dollars. 

Many associate members would become annual 


(Continued on page 112) 











THE POINT OF VIEW 














Foam 

For all the Athenians and strangers which were there 
spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to 
hear some new thing. 

When Mrs. Montessori landed, the fame of her 
puzzled one of the New York papers. Why, ru- 
minated this sheet, all this talk about a new method 
of teaching, which is not so very new nor strange 
nor revolutionary? [Evidently this journalistic 
commentator did not reckon the mighty number 
of pedagogues who are looking for some new 
thing, whose salary and reputation depend on their 
continually finding and exploiting the new thing, 
after last year’s new thing is flung aside, despised, 
a thing for jeers. 

Pedagogy may be likened to a certain fluid set 
forth in places of the baser sort, a delectable fluid 
it may be, but covered with a foam sometimes equal 
in bulk to itself. 

Note the foam is at the top, also it increases 
with agitation. Now pedagogy is substantial and 
desirable, but it is so covered with froth that the 
real stuff is hidden and overlooked. The agitators 
of new doctrines are mostly concerned with froth. 
Hence the ado about any new arrival, consequential 
or not. 

Froebel Rejuvenated 

The new Italian doctrine is sometimes described 
as a revolt against Froebelism. Rather, it is an 
attempt to bolster up the doctrine of making play 
out of work. 

Froebel would have children taught to play in 
ways minutely prescribed; the new prophetess 
would have them play just as much, but play 
more as they like. You can turn this proposition 
into big words, with infinite twistings of sentences, 
you can lengthen out the saying of it into a volume, 
but this is about all there is of it when you are 
through. 

As an improvement upon Froebel, Montessori is 
interesting and successful; as a solver of the edu- 
cational problem she is incomplete, unsatisfactory, 
fallacious. She predicates the popular fallacy of 
the day that a good workman can be made out of 
a good player. 

How Long? 

For twenty-five years this idea has dominated 
our educational effort. Apparently it will continue 
to hold sway for a quarter of a century more, and 
then the second generation of our workless schools 
will rise up and smash. 

Were teachers alone responsible for the educa- 
tional condition our emancipation would not be 
so far away; but the idea has caught the people 
and fastened itself for a long stay. Hard-headed 
men, like Edison, and soft-headed men and women 
in every calling are possessed of the notion that 
school from the bottom up can be made one long 
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revelry of joy, one gladsome round of games and 
entertainment. 

Yes, about twenty-five years, maybe less. 

There is not lacking serious protest, like that 
of James J. Hill, and joyous satire, like that of 
Agnes Repplier, directed against the education of 
the day, but evidently we must wait the outcome 
of unfortunate results to effect a cure. 

At present the patrons of our school seem fully 
persuaded that their children are easily, rapidly 
and gleefuily making their way over a course over 
which they themselves once proceeded wearily, 
slowly and mournfully. 

For Instance 

It would be an enlightening investigation to in- 
quire among those who teach the piano and the 
violin how much modern methods of instruction 
in those branches have made their mastery more 
easy, more rapid and complete. Has a method 
been found by which the playing of these instru- 
ments can be taught by a teacher doing vaudeville 
stunts while amused pupils sit back at their ease? 
Have the wearisome finger exercises been super- 
seded by happy games? Have monotonous scales 
given way to joyous ragtime to the immense relief 
of suffering learners? And will the ability to play 
or the ability to do anything worth while on this 
earth of ours ever be gained without long, labori- 
ous, continuous, grinding toil? 

The Answer 

The puzzled newspaper I referred to finally 
came to the conclusion that all this talk about tne 
accomplished Italian lady is explained by person- 
ality. Yes, that’s about it, but not to be forgotten 
in this connection is the press agent. 

Sex High Eugene 


A lot of good will happen as a result of the 
little sexography that is being taught in the schools. 
I particularly desire my readers neither to take 
fright nor become elated over this proposition. 
This is the way it is going to work out: 

Once upon a time it happened that a well-dis- 
ciplined body of enthusiasts unloaded a lot of their 
visionary stuff upon the common dumping ground 
—the school curriculum. Now there was at that 
time a certain wise man who bossed the teaching 
of a considerable number of schools. And unto 
him came his sub-bosses, helpers, advisers. And 
they said unto him, “Of a truth this thing which 
we are commanded to teach is rot.” 

And the wise man said, “Of a truth it is.” 

Then said they, “We have here to submit unto 
you cleverly devised plans, by means of which this 
thing will seem to be taught and will not. We 
have found more holes in this law than there are 
apertures in a skimmer, and we'll proceed to gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly.” 


But the wise man said, “Not so. We will obey 
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the law, letter and spirit. The thing the higher 
powers have told us to teach we'll teach to the full, 
till the nauseous stuff turns the stomach of the 
public and they spew it out.” 

That is the way good will happen from the teach- 
ing of sex hygiene. The only trouble is going 
to be to get down the reluctant public's throat 
enough of it to act as an emetic. 

Do They Want It? 

I noted with interest the article of the late Dr. 
Wight, in the last issue, on vocational training. 
Mr. Wight was a man who let few of the main 
facts get away from him just because they lie hid 
under the surface. After all is said and done about 
training for a trade, he wanted to know who will 
choose it and who will stick to it. 

It is a fond assumption that the farmers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, masons and motormen of the 
country are eagerly awaiting the chance to send 
their children to such schools, and that once there, 
these same children will stick it out better than 
they do in the iiterary high schools. But will they? 
Or, as it may now be put, do they? At Waltham, 
we are told in this article, the watch-makers do 
not as a rule wish their children to learn their 
trade nor an allied trade. 

Difficult as it may be to get the equipment for 
this vocational training, that after all is not half 
the battle: That is, in America; Germany is dif- 
ferent. 

As in a Glass Darkly 


The people of this country have a beautiful ex- 
ample right at hand from which to learn of them- 
selves—the negroes. We consider the negroes as 
children; we have the same childish traits to a 
lesser degree. We laugh at the ex-slave’s silly 
motion that Latin and algebra will put him on a 
par with the whites and above the need of hand- 
work; we have somewhat of the same silliness. 
When vocational training was offered the blacks 
they scorned it, until dire necessity drove them 
thereto; so with their paler brethren. 

But this is not a matter for the enthusiastic 
professional reformer. His labors usually end be- 
fore the real work begins. 





NON DE PROFUNDIS 


Skinny little Archie Smoot 
Wouid neither eat nor nibble; 
When his mother passed the soup, 
He just said, “Isch-ka-bibl.” 
, Exegesis 
This expression, ‘Isch-ka-bibl,” has so recently 
come within my mental horizon that I am not quite 
certain of its exact interpretation, but I am greatly 
pleased with both its sound and its substance, so 
far as I understand the substance. Whatever may 
be its etymology or exact meaning, it surely implies 
in its present use a light, flippant, “I-should-worry” 
attitude, with perhaps a suggestion of careless in- 
difference. Little Archie is represented as treating 
his mother’s efforts in his behalf with cheerful dis- 
respect. It would seem, on the face of the evi- 
dence, that his conduct was entirely reprehensible. 
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But let us not be too hasty in our conclusions. 
Most things have two sides. Possibly there is some- 
thing to be said in extenuation of this seemingly 
perverse child. He is described to us as small and 
meagre—‘‘skinny little Archie Smoot’; and the fur- 
ther implication is that he suffered from chronic 
lack of appetite. This, and nothing more! It 
would have helped our exegesis had the legend 
given other details: his age, chronological, physio- 
logical, psychological; the color of his hair; his re- 
action time; his grandfather’s occupation; whether 
he was an only child or not; but we must be con- 
tent with what illumination of fact we have. And 
yet wistfully we try, to picture to ourselves two 
other impertant factors in the case: the mother 
and the soup. There is no reason to doubt that 
Archie’s mother was as conscientious and loving a 
parent as Hannah of old and that, into the making 
of the soup, there went as much tenderness and 
maternal solicitude as was bestowed upon Samuel's 
coat. Very likely she was an active member of the 
College Women’s Mothers’ Club. It is entirely 
probable that she was rooted and grounded in the 
scientific dietetics and that she prepared the soup 
with nice observance of all the requirements of 
dietary rectitude. But nothing is told us of the 
contents of the soup, and a harassing doubt flits 
across the sunshine of comfortable assurance. Pos- 
sibly Mrs. Smoot had only concocted the best soup, 
a soup that, according to the lore of the dietetists, 
was ideally perfect ; but that had been devised with- 
out reference to little Archie's idiosyncrasies and 
even without reference to the gustatory charac- 
teristics of the genus boy. It is all very perplexing. 
At any rate, Archie “just said Isch-ka-bibl.” 


Illustrious Company 

If Mrs. Smoot really did commit this error, she 
should, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that she is in illustrious company. Many wise doc- 
tors of pedagogy (as well as quacks) have evolved 
ideally perfect recipes, general and particular, for 
the nurture of the young mind. Many a plate of 
pedagogical soup, prepared with exact and slavish 
observance of such recipes, have been passed out 
to multitudes of little Archies—skinny and other- 
wise—only to be met with no more appreciative re- 
sponse than “Isch-ka-bibl.” Indeed, Isk-ka-bibling 
and worse may be observed in almost any school ; 
it is largely the result of our blunderings as peda- 
gogical dietitians. We prescribe a uniform quan- 
tity and quality of soup for all our boarders merely 
because it is good soup and must therefore be 
administered for their salvation. We serve it in 
approved traditional ways, without thought of the 
accessories which so largely determine the whole- 
someness of a feast. We require all to take their 
soup at the same hour, at the same temperature, in 
the same quantity, with the same seasoning. And 
then we are grieved when for our pains we receive 
a resigned or impatient or joyously flippant “I 
should worry.” But why should we not? 

Let me cite a few illustrations from literary 
dietetics—the literature that is prescribed for pupils 
and must be read merely because it is the “best 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Demands for Industrial Training 
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A New Corner-Stone 

The conservative grammar school instructer has 
been compelled to submit to the progressive spirit 
in education and accept industrial training as a part 
of the grammar school curriculum. 

We have reached the place in our educational era 
where the course of study must be rearranged and 
reorganized constantly but gradualiy in order that 
the best of the past be retained and the new ele- 
ments of culture so essential to this progressive age 
be included. 

Manual training and the industrial arts will be the 
corner-stone in the democratic foundation of our 
future public school system. Before another quar- 
ter of a century a new curriculum will have been 
planned by which each child may be educated for 
that particular trade or profession which he can do 
best, most wholesomely, and most happily. 

The new conditions and requirements demand a 
radical change not alone in the material used but 
in the teaching process. This new education will 
be broader, more helpful and more practical ; school 
life will become a living life, and the teacher will 
be able to adjust the work to the needs of the pupil. 
To meet the demands of the new and democratic 
education there must be not only a readjustment 
of the course of study, but new text-books must be 
prepared by classroom teachers or specialists. What 
may be eliminated from the common branches can 
definitely be determined only after careful study 
and experience. 

Some Specific Results of Elimination 


The average course of study to-day calls for both 
elementary and advanced geography, history, arith- 
metic and grammar. This means four or five years’ 
study of each of these subjects, an average of 700 
lessons in each in the four years. In the history 
and grammar practically the same field is covered 
in the advanced book as in the elementary. To 
eliminate enough of these lessons to give one day 
of each week to industrial work requires a change 
of methods, a systematic planning of lessons and 
clear understanding of the principle of correlation. 

Geography Changes 

The geography should be a text in which good 
literature is arranged around a central idea. Details 
are thus closely connected and many pages may be 
understood and remembered after a careful read- 
ing; the geography furnishes excellent material for 
the reading lesson and may alternate with the read- 
ing text two or three times each week. 

In several geographies the first chapters may be 
taken as reading lessons, discussing important facts 
during the reading period and later grouping these 
facts by means of outlines for geography lessons. 
Most of the questions in the texts may be elim- 
inated and questions formulated to suit the class. 
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These same chapters furnish usually interesting 
material for compositions, and geography and gram- 
mar periods may be combined when lessons in com- 
position are given. 

There should be a thorough study of the United 
States and our dependencies, of Great Britain and of 
the European powers with which the United States 
is related commercially. Other foreign nations 
should be thoroughly studied in the intermediate 
grades and given only a brief review in the ad- 
vanced grades. The comprehensive study of moun- 
tain and river systems and similar topics and the 
study of the cities, with the exception of commer- 
cial centers, may be omitted. 

Physical and mathematical subjects need be given 
but little time to include some simple lessons illus- 
trating the motion of the earth, the change of sea- 
sons, and climatic conditions in our own country. 
The maps sent out by the weather bureau furnish 
interesting means for teaching these lessons and 
may occupy but a few minutes’ time each day. 

Latitude and longitude should be eliminated from 
either geography or arithmetic ; these lessons should 
be made simple and practical and be mastered 
quickly. 

Geography as a text should be completed in the 
seventh grade, but its real and valuable lessons 
should be brought out by a close correlation with 
history through the grammar grade. 


History Changes 


Dean. W. C. Bagley, in discussing history in 
the elementary schools, states that the true aim of 
national history in our schools is to establish in 
the pupils’ minds those ideals which differentiate 
the American people from the rest of the world. 

The early history of our nation, the explorations, 
early people, and biographies of great historical 
characters should be learned by means of good 
text-books, historical readers and other historical 
literature, below the seventh grade. Through the 
grammar grades quality and not quantity should be 
emphasized. Topical events should be learned and 
so grouped as to make definite and vivid impres- 
sions. Indiscriminate details of time and place in 
war periods should be eliminated and biographical 
and economic events emphasized. 

In order to eliminate those portions of the text 
which are of little value and save time the pupil 
must be taught how to prepare his lesson, how to 
select vital points and how to find references. 

From the colonies to the Commonwealth, geog- 
raphy and history should be closely correlated, a 
knowledge of the country across the Alleghanies 
and the policy of the English government should be 
considered, together with early explorations and set- 
tlements; then should follow a brief but careful 
sketching of the occupations and industries of the 
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people, together with a study of the government of 
the colonies. After a caretul reading and discus- 
sion, the grievances of the colonies may be briefly 
summarized. 

The revolutionary period should be studied by 
campaigns, omitting the details of battles and all 
dates except the beginning and ending and the date 
which marks the beginning of the new nation. 

The organization of the United States should be 
thoroughly developed and this should include the 
first administration. 

In other administrations topics merely of his- 
torical detail should be touched lightly and those 
events which were the beginning or foundation of 
the great questions of the present day should be 
well learned. 

When the civil war period is reached, the develop- 
ment of slavery is a topic for both history and com- 
position, and grammar and history may be made 
one lesson. 

The Mason and Dixon line of ‘61 no longer ex- 
ists, and many topics of the civil war may now be 
eliminated. This war should be developed in much 
the same manner as previous wars, finally teaching 
the “calamity of war and the glory of peace.” 

From the period of reconstruction to the pres- 
ent time history may be taught by developing the 
important topics such as the tariff, trusts, the organ- 
ization of labor, industrial development, etc. By 
this method subjects merely of historical curiosity 
may be eliminated or used as reading lessons, much 
detail may be eliminated, important topics thor- 
oughly developed; and history becomes a live sub- 
ject as the student understands and feels the rela- 
tion between events of the past and the present. 

Correlation of Studies 

History and geography require much written 
work. Why not make every written lesson a lesson 
in writing, spelling and language as well as in the 
subject under discussion? Plan for written lessons 
the day the program must be shortened for in- 
dustrial lessons, omit writing, spelling and grammar 
from the program on these days and let the written 
lesson in history, geography or arithmetic be also 
a lesson in these subjects. 

By these means a place is made for industrial sub- 
jects and the child sees the real value of writing, 
spelling and language. A new interest is awakened 
in grammar lessons, and the improvement in spell- 
ing and writing is marked. 


Grammar Changes 


To eliminate from grammar in the advanced 
grades a different plan of procedure is necessary in 
the intermediate grades. One-half the exercises in 
the average elementary language book may safely 
be eliminated, for valuable time is wasted filling 
blanks and committing selections called literature. 

Children below the sixth grade are capable of 
learning more technical grammer when it is prop- 
erly presented to them. The classification of sen- 
tences and the names of parts of speech should be 
learned in the intermediate grades. 

The reading text may be profitably used for mate- 
rial for these lessons. Literary selections should 
de learned, but let them be historical masterpieces, 
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thus making history and language one lesson. Let 
geography, history and reading furnish the subject 
matter for composition and letter-writing, again 
emphasizing the fact that every lesson is a language 
lesson. 

If the ‘“‘waste” be eliminated from elementary 
grammar, the advanced grammar may be com- 
menced in the sixth grade. A systematic study of 
the sentence should now be made. If the sentences 
in the grammar are of historical or literary value, 
use them; if not, omit them and go to the history 
reader or geography for material. 

While teaching analysis, dwell on the names of 
the parts of speech and on the relation of words in 
the sentence. 

A comprehensive study of the parts of speech 
should commence in the seventh grade. When up 
to this time the sentence, analysis, and parts of 
speech have been well learned, the work of the 
higher seventh and eighth grades moves smoothly. 
The important subject will be the inflections of the 
parts of speech and many of the lessons may be de- 
veloped in a more concise way than the one given in 
the text-book. The subject of gender may be re- 
duced to about one-half the usual number of les- 
sons. Number could well be considered as spell- 
ing lessons. Construction and case require thor- 
ough study; but when analysis has been well taught 
in the previous grades, these lessons will take only 


‘about one-half the time usually allowed for them. 


Parsing makes an excellent review of facts and 
fixes them in the mind but should be used as a 
method of reviewing and not be given so much time. 

The construction of personal pronouns and the 
principal parts of the verbs and their uses are the 
most important of all subjects and should be given 
plenty of time and thorough drill. Other classes 
of pronouns may be briefly worked out. The rela- 
tive pronoun and clauses can be understood in a 
few lessons when analysis has been well learned. 

In studying the verb, the subject of voice should 
be learned while learning the transitive and intran- 
sitive classes. The subject of tense should be 
worked in with the principal parts. A knowledge of 
the history of the verb and of the English language 
helps to awaken an interest and makes the lessons 
easier to learn. Other subjects may be shortened 
by presenting them differently and by omitting many 
useless exercises in the text. 

Subjects may be condensed by bringing more 
facts into each lesson. In the grammar as in the 
intermediate grades, letter-writing and composition 
may be correlated with history and geography. 

Through the grammar grades children should be 
worked intensively. Valuable time is wasted in 
teaching what the children already know. 


The View of Pestalozzi 


To quote from a recent journal, “Child-idleness 
is a more serious matter than child-labor.” This is 
certainly true of school life in the grammar grades. 
If more intensive study were required, more time 
devoted to fundamentals and more definite work 
accomplished, then, by means of elimination of 
needless exercises, details and “waste,” by a change 
of methods of teaching, and by correlation, the work 
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requiring five days might be accomplished in four 
and industrial work be given its place in the course 
of study. 

’Twas Pestalozzi who said, “I am more than ever 
convinced that as soon as we have educational es- 
tablishments conducted on a truly psychological 
basis a generation will necessarily be formed that 
will show us by experience that our present studies 
do not require one-tenth the time or trouble we 
now give them.” 


[Epitor’s CoMMENT:—We commend this plan for trial 
as an outline of immediately practical value. ] 





SOME RESULTS OF SYSTEMATIC PHYSI- 
CAL EXAMINATION, PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING AND HEALTH SUPERVISION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 





_ _ By WILLARD S&S. SMALL, Ph. D. 
Principal, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


The results described are joint results of physical 
examination, physical training and general super- 
vision of health. Physical examination of pupils is 
an outgrowth of physical training; general super- 
vision of health is a later development. 

Physical training was introduced into the seven 
Washington high schools many years ago. Orig- 
inally, it was merely an extension into the high 
schools of the orthodox calisthenics of the ele- 
mentary schools. It consisted of class exercises. 
There was practically no individualizing of in- 
struction. The beginning of individual physical ex- 
aminations was coincident with, and in the interest 
of, corrective gymnastics. Record was made of 
measurements of height, weight, and chest; and of 
observations of posture and carriage, and condition 
of the ankles. Gradually, the examination has be- 
come more extensive and more thorough; and the 
record has become more and more an individual 
history. 

History of Cases 

At the present time in the Eastern High School, 
we try to make the record so complete as to con- 
stitute a chart, as it were, of the physical character 
of each individual. The items covered in the ex- 
amination are: height (standing), weight, girth of 
chest (normal, inspired and expired), capacity of 
lungs, carriage (with respect to head, shoulders 
and hips), spine, ankles, eyes, ears, heart, lungs, 
nose, throat and glands of neck. Age, both chron- 
ological and physiological, is recorded. As com- 
plete a family record as possible is secured, includ- 
ing nationality of parents and grandparents, causes 
of death of parents, if dead, and family diseases ; 
also a record of diseases or ailments that each pupil 
has had prior to entering the high school. In ad- 
dition, copious supplementary notes of individual 
cases are kept. 

The eyes are tested separately with the Snellen 
Chart. The test determines only whether vision is 


normal. No effort is made to diagnose the nature of 
defects that may be detected. The pupil is referred 
to the family physician or directly to an oculist when 
desired. Color vision is not tested. 
The ears are tested separately both by voice in 
conversational tone and by ticking of a watch. 
With respect to the spine, the posture is care- 
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fully observed and as accurate an examination of 
the spine is made as usual clothing will permit. If 
defect is revealed in this superficial examination, a 
thorough examination is made (by permission of 
parent) ; and this is supplemented, when possible, by 
a physician’s examination. 

The heart and lungs are tested by the unaided ear, 
and abnormal sounds are noted and recorded. 

Examination of the nose and throat is made with- 
out any mechanical aids, except tongue depressor. 

Pupils regularly enter school in September and 
in February. Each pupil is examined twice a year, at 
the time of admission and at the end of the school | 
year in June. In individual cases, re-examinations | 
are made during the school year at intervals as fre- 
quent as may be necessary to keep fully informed 
of the pupil’s condition. All teachers are directed | 
to report to the physical training teacher any girl 
whose class work shows a falling off or who appears 
to be lacking in vigor. Many special examinations 
result. | 


—~a— 








Personal Care 

In all cases where the examination reveals a 
seriously defective condition or where the diagnosis | 
is obscure an effort is made to have a supplementary 
examination, either by one of the school medical | 
inspectors or by the family physician, preferably | 
the latter, as it customarily brings about a consistent | 
cooperation of parents, physician and -teacher. In } 
every such case, the physical training teacher has 
first a personal interview with the mother. She 
explains the defective condition and asks her to 
have the family physician examine the girl and then 
to confer with her. In the majority of cases, co- 
operation is secured. We have found that one 
personal interview is worth many formal notices. 

The records have been dominated by the purely 
practical purpose of promoting the physical welfare 
of individuals and without any thought of published 
results. It occurred to me, however, when asked for 
a contribution to the International Congress of 
Hygiene, that a survey of these records might yield 
something of interest and value. I have studied 
carefully the records of 284 girls, who attended the | 
school last year and who had been members of the 





school consecutively from two to eight semesters. I 
was not altogether disappointed in my hopes, but I 
have found that most of the most interesting and 
valuable data are in the individual notes. This kind 
of material cannot be treated statistically. Some 
of it, indeed, cannot be generalized. I have been 
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able, however, to tabulate special data in regard to 
number and kind of defects found and their correc- 
tion. 
TABLE I. | 
No. with No.of No. defective No. 
Semester No. Pupils defects defects June,1918 Corrected | 
VIII* 10 9 29 16 13 
VIII 55 38 85 45 40 
VII 11 7 23 12 11 
VI 44 23 54 39 15 
V 17 10 22 15 q { 
IV 65 37 67 50 17 
III 29 15 34 29 5 
II—0 53 29 64 56 8 
Total 284 168 378 262 116 
1A group that entered in February and had_ completed eight 
semesters February 1, 1913. Their record ends February 1, 1913, 
instead of June, 1913. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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a) The Influence of a Weltanschauung upon a Philos- 

If : : 

be ophy of Education and Its Bearing upon 

: Negro Education 

BY WILLIAM H. FERRIS, A.M., AUTHOR OF “THE AFRICAN ABROAD” 

iT, 

h- | A Universe of Mind thing else, over and above the individual, to which 

Ir. There are three conceptions that dominate the he must be sacrificed. ; ; 

id | Philosophy of Education—the conception of the But Christianity and the Teutonic peoples intro- 

at | Universe, the conception of Man, and the conception duced a new idea, the idea of personality. In 

ol | of Individuality. Christianity the individual is supreme. Among the 

ns | Modern Science regards the Universe as a Unity. early Teutons, the individual was supreme. They 

e- } The Unity of Law regnant in the Universe, the Unity everenced personality and craved recognition as 

:d | of Force pervading the Universe and the universal Hegel and Dr. Wm. T. Harris have shown. They 

-d | sway of the principle of Gravitation postulate that honored women. ; ee 

rl | the Universe is some kind of Unity. But what kind _ In France, the state, as conceived by Louis IV, 

rs Napoleon and Louis Napoleon, was supreme, only 
In 


1S 


of unity, is the question. The philosophical thought 

| of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century has 

debated the question as to whether blind unconscious 

Reason or Psychic Intelligence is the moving 
power behind the Universe of Mind and Matter. 

The astronomer does not create, he merely dis- 


| covers the mathematical formule upon which the 





they identified themselves with: the state. 
Germany, the state, as conceived by Bismarck, was 
supreme. While there is little political freedom, 
there is considerable intellectual freedom there. 
But in England and America, the Individual has 
always been regarded as partly supreme. The 


| universe is strung. The common sense of mankind Magna Charta, the Puritan Reformation, the Ameri- 
y | has inclined to the belief that the Universe of Law Can Revolution and the Anti-Slavery Movement have 
it | and Order cannot proceed from blind chance, that been mainly the application of the principle of In- 
n ) blind, unthinking atoms could not produce man, that dividuality. _— 
s | mere protoplasm could not produce a Plato. This As we survey the development of man in history, 
e | is the conclusion of modern Idealistic Philosophy. | We may say with Hegel that “History is the develop- 
0 Regarding the nature of man, there has been some Ment of human individuality.” In Greece and early 
n | agreement among the leaders of modern thought. Rome, only the aristocrats were citizens; in later 
- | The biological view, which says that the brain se- Rome, all could be citizens. The Middle Ages saw 
e | cretes thought, just as the liver secretes bile and that the emancipation of the Serf, the Renaissance was 
the mind states are epiphenomena, thrown off by the emancipation of the human mind. The Reforma- 
y | the brain, is no longer tenable. Though the brain is tion was the emancipation of the human soul. The 
e ) the organ of the mind, profound thinkers believe French Revolution abolished the divine right of 
1 | that in self-consciousness, in the intuitions of kings. Nineteenth Century Democracy said that all 
t | Religion, Morality, Art and Philosophy, the mind white men are free individuals. The problem before 
f | transcends the mere play of molecules in the brain. the twentieth century will be, _— all colored men 
| The Nature of Individuality be regarded as free individuals: = 
‘ sut while there has been some kind of agreement Is the Negro a Free Individual? 
. 4 among the great minds of the past, regarding the Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Hegel, Herbart and 
| nature of the universe and the nature of man, the Rosenkranz pleaded for the recognition of the indi- 
, | discussion among educators has hinged around the vidual in education. The problem before the Twen- 
, | conception of Individuality. And it is undoubtedly tieth Century will be “Shall this conception of In- 
, | true that the Philosophy of Life, expressed in our dividuality be applied to Negro education?” 
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Conception of Individuality underlies our Philosophy 
of Education, for the educational ideal is but the 
embodiment of what the community regards as the 
end of life and the destiny of man. And the Educa- 
tional Ideal implants in the youth those ideas which 
| will mold and fashion and dominate his life. 
Let us briefly summarize the attitude of the past 
| towards the conception of Individuality. In China, 
the family was supreme, in Japan, the king or 
emperor was and is supreme. In Persia, in Egypt 
and in Babylon, the monarch was supreme. In In- 
dia, the Absolute was supreme. In Greece and 
Rome, the State was supreme. Still Rome regarded 
the right of private property. But we may safely 
say that in the Ancient Pagan world there was some- 


ee 





Education has three dominant aims, namely, to 
develop and unfold the powers and possibilities of 
the human personality, to fit one to be a bread win- 
ner and to train one in practical efficiency. And the 
question as to what kind of an education the mixed 
individual, who is called a Negro, needs, depends 
upon what kind of man he is. 

Professor William Graham Sumner, of Yale 
University, explained the paradox of some of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence holding 
slaves, by saying that they didn’t regard the Negro 
slave as a man. And when the slavery debate waged 
in Congress, the question hinged upon the humanity 
and the intellectual and moral capacity of the so- 
called Negro. Some thought that he was part 
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monkey and part man and believed that Monkey- 
ology as well as Psychology should be studied to 
understand him. Some even regarded him as the 
missing link between man and the lower animals 
that Darwin sought for and found not. 

This conception of the so-called Negro, more 
properly designated as the Afro-American, was 
eloquently voiced by John C. Calhoun, when he 
said that if anyone would show him a Negro who 
could master a Greek grammar, conjugate a Greek 
verb, and solve the problem of Greek roots, that 
he would regard him as worthy of freedom. He 
even went so far as to say “that the Negro race 
was so inferior it could ‘not produce a single in- 
dividual who could conjugate a Greek verb.” 


Negroes are Capable of Culture 

But two hundred years before the celebrated Cal- 
houn made that statement, there was a Negro in 
Spain, and one hundred years before he made that 
statement there were three Negroes in Europe who 
had transcended even that test. 

Juan Latino, a Negro born during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, for more than half a cen- 
tury held the Chair of Grammar and Latin in the 
University of Granada, Spain. He could think, 
read and sing in Latin and declaim Terence. 

Then Amo, an African born about 1700, received 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Halle Uni- 
versity, and was appointed professor of philosophy 
at the University of Wittenberg. He was the author 
of philosophical treatises in Latin and could speak 
and write Dutch, German, Latin, Greek and He- 
brew. 

Capitein, born in Africa in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, wrote elegies in Latin verse 
that attracted the attention of the Universities of 
Hague and of Leyden. 

Francis Williams, another negro, born about 
1700, wrote Latin odes that attracted the atten- 
tion of the University of Cambridge and _ that 
caused Dr. Nichols to say, “I have never heard that 
an orang-outang has composed an ode.” 

And a few years after Calhoun’s statement, a 
colored boy was born in Georgia who. was destined 
to write a Greek Text Book, a treatise upon “The 
Birds of Aristophanes” and an essay upon “The 
Thematic Vowel in the Greek Verb.” I refer to 
President William S. Scarborough of Wilberforce 
University. 

Then, too, colored scholars have made good along 
other lines of intellectual endeavor. In 1670, the 
general of the Dominican Order conferred upon 
Miguel Kapranzine, an African, the degree of Mas- 
ter in Theology in Goa. 

In 1864, or shortly afterwards, Oxford Univer- 
sity conferred the degree of D.D. upon Bishop Sam- 
uel Adjai Crowther, of the Yorubas tribe, for his 
linguistic studies and geographical papers. 

In 1866, England made Sir William Conrad 
Reeves, a West Indian mulatto, chief justice of 
Barbados. Queen’s College conferred a degree 
upon him in 1883. And Queen Victoria knighted 
him in 1889. 

And to-day we have in England Hon. James 
Carmichael Smith, a quadroon, ex-bank president 
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and ex-postmaster general of Sierra Leone, who 
has written nearly a dozen noted books upon eco- 
nomics, and Duse Mohamed, an Egyptian negro, 
who has written plays, sketches, tragediettas, libret- 
tos of musical comedies, coronation odes, romances, 
essays on the drama of a high order and a History 
of Egypt. While in America, Doctor W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Professor Kelly Miller and Honorable Archi- 
bald H. Grimke have made comprehensive studies 
of the negro question. 

And in the last fifty years over two hundred men 
of color have carried off high honors in English, 
Scotch, American, French, German and Spanish 
universities. 

White and Tanner have wrested prizes from the 
best painters of Paris. Another White, who won 
a prize from the Paris Conservatory of Music, now 
conducts a Conservatory of Music in Brazil, and 
the world knows of the genius of Pushkin, the two 
Dumas and Samuel Coleridge Taylor, who had 
negro blood coursing through their veins. Then, 
too, the colored race in America has reduced its 
illiteracy to 30 per cent during the past fifty years. 
So we must conclude that the Afro-American and 
the Afro-European have more than met Calhoun’s 
test. 


Consider the Individual as Such 


While it is undoubtedly true that, for many gen- 
erations to come, the masses of the colored race 
must earn their living by the sweat of their brows, 
and while it is true that the majority of the colored 
youth need an industrial and agricultural training 
in connection with an elementary English educa- 
tion, we must still recognize the fact that other 
men and women in the colored race are gifted along 
scientific, business, literary, artistic and musical 
lines. And for these the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunity should be allowed them to develop along 
the lines of their natural tastes and aptitudes. We 
should not say, “The white race needs one kind of 
education, the colored race another.” Every in- 
dividual, whether he be white, yellow, red, copper- 
colored, brown or black, should be prepared to 
enter the struggle for existence, trained along the 
lines in which he is best fitted to excel. Adaptation 
to environment does not necessarily mean con- 
formity to artificial restrictions and limitations, 
prescribed by race, color or creed. Efficiency rather 
than race should determine a man’s calling and 
vocation in life. 

And there is one sentence in Wm. E. Chancellor’s 
article upon “The Education of the Colored Per- 
sons in America” in the May issue of The School 
Journal that I desire to conclude this article with: 
“It is quite impossible to educate colored boys in 
high aspiration while saying in fact, ‘You can never 
vote like a man.’ ” 





The new state printing plant of Kansas is to cost $250,- 
000, and will be equipped to print 3,000,000 books in the 
next three years. That is eight cents per book as a starter. 


Hugh S. Magill is state senator of Illinois, city superin- 
tendent of schools at Springfield, and president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. He has traveled. 
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PREFACE 


No elementary pedagogical text at present con- 
forms in substance to the regenerated sciences of 
psychology and of physiology of to-day or to the 
new sciences of physiopsychology and of sociology. 
Many city and town superintendents and principals 
hold monthly, fortnightly or even weekly teachers’ 
reading circles in which the methods of pedagogy 
are reexamined. In various states high school 
seniors intending to teach but unable to pursue 
studies in regular normal schools are given courses 
in teaching. And many school districts, rural as 
well as urban, now refuse to consider applicants 
who have taken no pedagogy. 

While it is entirely unnecessary to drag in much 
of the materials of modern science, it is essential 
that nothing be presented to teachers as pedagogical 
truth that is false to science. Such high schools 
as give courses in pedagogy need a text that is 
within the experience and comprehension of young 
persons and so written as to secure and hold their 
interest. Not a few normal schools and colleges 
of education give, in addition to courses in special 
methods for this study and that, a general course 
of universally applicable principles and methods. 
The school directors, who sometimes by state law 
or regulation and sometimes of their own volition, 
insist that all successful applicants be in at least 
some measure acquainted with the elements of peda- 
gogy are moving upon right lines; yet vften the 
are met with the objection that the applicants could 
find nothing suitable for study. The existing books 
are either out of date in material or far too hard 
for reading without an instructor. And the super- 
intendents and principals who hold reading circles, 
as well as the numerous reading circles composed 
of teachers without supervisors, alike require a 
text at once simpie and adequate. The veterans 
as well as the inexperienced benefit by close con- 
sideration of fundamentals and of essentials. 

The six kinds of determining questions of human 
thought, of course, are “Whence?” “Where now?” 
“Whither away?” “What?” “Why?” and “How?” 
Pedagogy deals only with the “How?” questions 
in the field of education. Without its department 
of pedagogy, education would be theoretical, ab- 
stract and vague; but pedagogy is definite, concrete 
and practical. Pedagogy works for the realiza- 
tion and fulfilment of the ideals of education. 

In the course of the serial publication of this 
text upon pedagogy in the ScHooL JouRNAL, I will 
gladly endeavor to answer any inquiries, which may 
be sent to either office, 31 East 27th street, New 
York, or 21 East Van Buren street, Chicago. 

W. E. C. 
Introduction 

1. The Relation of Pedagogy to Education.— 
The purpose of education is to develop the person 
into all that one is capable of becoming. Educa- 


tion aims to make of a youth a man worth as. much 
as possible to himself and to others. So under- 
stood, education is a much larger affair than in- 
struction in school and college. It includes also 
the deliberate influences of the home and the 
church. In school and college, however, education 
is more than the deliberate influencing of the young 
by their elders, because it is constant, continuous, 
methodical and usually to a degree scientific and 
takes the main part of the time of the young and 
their elders in daily association. 

School is the day's work of the child who is a 
pupil quite as truly as business is the day’s work 
of the father and as homemaking is the day’s work 
of the mother. In its purpose of developing the 
pupil into all his possibilities, education has found 
a body of teaching and training methods that are 
known as “pedagogics.” The means of realizing 
the philosophy of education is the art of pedagogy. 
An art is a body of technical methods and devices 
by which, when used with judgment and with skill, 
assigned ends may be attained. 

A painter sees the sun rise beyond a ship upon 
the ocean and wishes others to see this and to feel 
his emotions at the sight. When he is an artist he 
paints a picture so well that ail intelligent persons 
with esthetic appreciation in their natures feel 
what he felt and see what he saw that glorious 
morning. The artist, knows what colors to use, 
what forms to draw and what details to represent 
and what to omit from his picture. He knows 
when his picture is done and needs nothing more. 
He judges wisely what to do and works with skill 
in doing it. 

The true teacher also is an artist. The colors that 
he uses are ideas; the forms that he makes are 
habits; and he knows what to convey and what 
to withhold in educating his pupil. 

Exercise 1.—Make a list of the educational forces 
and means beside school and college. 

2. The Aims of Pedagogy.—Though pedagogy 
is only part of education and does not concern 
itself directly with the large ultimate aims of edu- 
cation, which are personal in character, wisdom, 
activity and capability of social service, it has defi- 
nite and immediate aims of its own. Of necessity, 
all these aims, when truly pedagogical, are also 
truly educational. Pedagogy as the instrument of 
education for the attainment of its aims cannot 
pursue aims false to education or tolerate methods 
likely to defeat those aims. Unhappily, there is 
much successful schoolkeeping that is false peda- 
gogy because it defeats the true aims of education. 

Illustrations are always at hand. The school- 
keeper who allows his pupiis to do as they please, 
who has no order in his schoolroom, whose one 
idea is “to muddle through” each day as pleasantly 
as possible is not a true pedagogue, though popular 
in his school and in his community; and the reason 
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is that in life men se!dom do as they please, order 
is commended and disorder frowned upon, if not 
harshly rebuked or violently resented, and “mud- 
dling through” seldom comes all the way through. 
Inhibition and self-control, silence and self-denial 
are essential to true success in life; they are essen- 
tial features of the true aims of education, and all 
true pedagogy proceeds accordingly. 

On the other hand, the schoolkeeper who main- 
tains rigid order, who represses action always, 
whose one idea is to “make them behave” in fear 
and silence also is not a true pedagogue, though 
revered in his community as one who “will not 
stand any nonsense in high school”; and the reason 
is that in life there must be activity and to a degree 
independence, and the unduly repressed are in truth 
the but partly developed. Action and self-expres- 
sion, speech and self-reliance are essential to true 
success in life. The middle course chosen by sound 
judgment is the right course; and all true pedagogy 
proceeds therein. 

The aims of pedagogy appear in such illustrations 
as these just considered: self-activity, self-control, 
order, industry, silence and speech, each upon oc- 
casion, skill, facility, knowledge, judgment, inde- 
pendence, helpfulness, obedience to law; and always 
nothing in excess. 

Exercise 2.—Discuss school practices (a) in- 
variably good (b) invariably bad. 

3. The Hierarchy of the Virtues.—Finally, a 
human life is tested by an acid test corresponding 
to that applied to metal for discovering whether it 
is precious or base. The test is the exhibit of the 
virtues in a character. Astonishing as it may seem 
upon first thought, the virtues are by no means 
equal; some are higher, some are lower, some are 
absolute and universal, others are relative and spe- 
cial. There is an hierarchy of the virtues. Any 
attempt to put them all upon the same level sets 
them in conflict. Indeed, the conflict of the virtues 
is part of the tragedy of life, just as the conflict 
of the skills is part of its comedy. Every time 
success in life has been due to recognition of the 
superior virtues and to acting thereon. And every 
failure has been due to disobedience to the superior 
virtues. 

Consider the two virtues of honesty and of in- 
dustry. Much as the latter is lauded, it is cer- 
tainly less than the former. The industry of a 
burglar does not palliate but rather emphasizes his 
dishonesty. 

Consider the two virtues of obedience and truth- 
fulness in the child at school. What good teacher, 
choosing between one child who is obedient yet 
untruthful and another who is truthful though dis- 
obedient, would hesitate? It is faulty pedagogy 
to prefer an obedient liar to a disobedient truth- 
teller. Yet unless the teacher takes good heed he 
may be misled into considering open insubordina- 
tion worse, than habitual lying and deceit. No 
truthful boy is at heart incorrigible. 

The relative rank of the virtues to an extent 
depends upon sex, upon age and upon condition 
in life. It is not necessary formally to catalogue 
the two hundred virtues. Some of them are com- 
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plex, others are simple. Justice is far more diff- 
cult to see and to apply than courage; honor and 
loyalty than truthfulness; temperance and modera- 
tion than duty. Generosity is relatively far higher 
in rank for a rich old man, perhaps childless, than 
for the hard-working, widowed mother of a large 
family of children. Indeed, generosity implies a 
surplus beyond present needs and the demands of 
duty. 

Sor is it necessary in a book of pedagogy to 
discuss in detail the great virtues of adults, which 
are, perhaps, these, viz.: 


Honor Patriotism Loyalty 

Justice Honesty Courage 
Truthfulness Industry Health 

Charity Kindness Moderation 
Cleanliness Piety Tact 

Chastity Righteousness Independence 
Duty Economy Family affection 


Exercise 3—Make a list of fifty more virtues. 

4. The School Virtues.—In school and college, 
we aim to develop and habituate children and youth 
in virtues of two kinds—those fundamental to the 
virtues of adult life, as husband (or wife), parent, 
citizen, church member, business worker, property 
owner, friend, acquaintance and physical human be- 
ing ; and those essential to progress in knowledge and 
in skill. The distinction is vital, though not uni- 
versal, for some virtues are as fundamental to right 
character in adult life as they are essential to suc- 
cess in school studies. There are qualities that are 
virtues in children that are faults, weaknesses, al- 
most vices in adults; and there are qualities thar 
are virtues in adults that would be monstrously 
misplaced in children. 

Inability to realize these distinctions makes some 
of the conversations of teachers with other adults, 
especially some conversations with parents respect- 
ing the conduct of their children, seem not accord- 
ing to sound common sense. Yet it may indeed be 
the best sense for children in school. Many a 
father errs because he judges his boy by adult 
morality and wisdom. Some teachers err because, 
in talking with some fathers about their boys, the 
teachers fail to remember that the fathers are think- 
ing of the conduct appropriate in men, not of that 
appropriate in boys. 

Among the virtues desirable in school children 
are these, viz.: 


Obedience Industry Health 
Regularity Honesty Modesty 
Punctuality Duty Ambition 
Neatness Kindness Promptness 
Orderliness Truthfulness Sel f-control 
Politeness Courage Curiosity 
Silence Trustfulness Family affection 


The virtues (and the vices also) are by no means 
all named with single names. There is a virtue 


-for adults termed “an aim in life’ for which there 


is no one word. Another is termed “promptness 
in making decisions.” Some virtues, closely con- 
sidered, are really intellectual powers rather than 
moral qualities. The two foregoing are examples; 


as also is “good judgment.” 
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A virtue in school children that has no single 
name is “school spirit,” the sense of obligation to 
behave well for the sake of the welfare of the 
school and of its reputation. A similar virtue in 
children is “filial piety” and another is “family 
affection.” 

Evidently no argument is required to show that 
obedience is not a virtue but a weakness in adults. 
In this line there is a genetic order: 


5. Obedience to principles (reasoning). 

4. Obedience to laws (law-honesty, etc.). 

3. Obedience to maxims. 

2. Obedience to rules. 

1. Obedience to persons. 

The full-grown man who is obedient to persons 
has “bosses” over him. He is not independent. 
3ut the child who literally is “independent” is in- 
corrigible and almost certainly “bad.” 

The full-grown man who is silent is usually timid 
and may even be weak-minded. But silence in a 
child indicates self-control. 

The adult man who is trustful is probably credu- 
lous. Yet trustfulness is a beautiful quality in 
adult women as well as in all children. 

Evcn promptness, almost always to be praised in 
the child, may be a fault in the adult because it 
does not allow much time for thought. Judges and 
business men of large affairs, ministers and all 
who deal with many men and with important issues 
must to all appearances “procrastinate.” Prompt- 
ness is a life-and-death matter in the railroad loco- 
motive engineer, but “take plenty of time to think 
it over” is the safe rule (with exceptions, no doubt) 
for the railroad president. 

Exercise 4.—Set in pairs many virtues and con- 
trasting faults of school children. 

5. The Hierarchy of the Skills—In a similar 
way, at equal length, we might work out the hier- 
archy of the various skills by means of which men 
and women make their livings in the world. Edu- 
cation is facing this situation now, and asks what 
work is most worth doing as the question prior 
to answering the former question as to what knowl- 
edge is most worth learning. Whatever work is 
most worth doing there the corresponding skill is 
most worth possessing. The poet has his skill 
with emotions, ideas and words; the violinist his 
skill with strings and fingers and sounds; the archi- 
tect his with bricks and forms and lights and shad- 
ows; the politician his with men and measures 
and public movements; the lawyer his with laws 
and courts, clients, witnesses and juries and words 
and emotions. To the mechanic there is his me- 
chanical skill; to the farmer his agricultural skill; 
to the merchant his trading skill; to the clerk of 
whatever kind his clerkly skill; there are ten thou- 
sand kinds of gainful occupations, to each its skill. 

Some kinds of skill are almost entirely physical 
in their nature, requiring but little thought. Such 
is the skill of the seamstress who is not also a 
dress designer. Some kinds of skill are almost en- 
tirely psychical or mental. Such is the skill of the 
thinker. Some kinds of skill are both physical and 
mental. Such is the skill of the pianist. 

In some occupations and professions the hands 
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become wonderfully skilful—as in lace-making, in 
millinery, in violin-playing, in jewelry-making, in 
engraving, in surgery. 

In other lines the voice is marvelously trained, 
as in solo-singing, in operatic music, in platform 
speaking. 

To every occupation and profession there is some 
measure of technique. The financial rewards to 
the different economic activities bear no discover- 
able relation to the difficulties of these techniques. 
Some give more pleasure than do others. The 
worker with a skill whose exercise gives much 
pleasure does not need the bribe of a high financial 
return for its execution. Money and service, money 
and office, money and skill are in no direct relation. 
In seeking to fix even but tentatively the difficulties 
of these many various skills or techniques, we 
should pay no attention to their money returns. 
From the point of view of education in skill it is 
meaningless that a famous lawyer gets one thousand 
dollars for one day’s appearance in court, a famous 
preacher one thousand dollars a month for four 
pairs of Sunday sermons, etc.; a good carpenter 
a thousand dollars for three hundred days of his 
carpentry, and a good teacher a thousand dollars 
for four hundred days of her teaching. Few en- 
terprises require more skill than keeping a thousand 
pupils and twenty-five teachers at joyful, orderly 
and progressive work without friction; yet ten 
dollars per day is standard pay for this skill, while 
a brickmason for laying bricks straight, level and 
plumb well in good mortar gets half as much. No 
person of ‘sound judgment would say that the skills 
required were in the ratio of but two to one. 

Exercise 5.—Draw a list of two hundred gainful 
occupations for men and of fifty for women. 

Exercise 6.—Estimate their annual money re- 
turns. 

Exercise 7—Estimate in years the amount of 
time requisite for preparation for these occupations. 

Exercise 8—Estimate the numbers of persons in 
your own community engaged in these occupations. 

6. The School Arts.—The skills of the adult 
livelihoods all have their beginnings in the arts of 
the kindergarten and primary grades. The three 
“school arts” of popular fame are reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the “three R’s,” so-called. But in 
truth there are present now or coming half a dozen 
more of these commonly accepted “school arts.” 
School singing is one of them; school drawing is 
another ; school calisthenics another ; school sewing ; 
school tool-using in several lines, often called “man- 
ual training” and “domestic science and art,” and 
school gardening. Not far from these school arts, 
which are not true arts but preparation courses for 
the crafts and arts of adult life, are the school 
knowledges, including history, geography, nature 
study and elementary science, agriculture, physi- 
ology and hygiene, literature, spelling, language and 
grammar. Whatever is taught in these school arts 
is true enough for children; it is the elemental 
truth. We might paraphrase the saying of the 
Scripture, “When I was a child, I thought as a 
child, I felt as a child, I spoke as a child that when 
I became a man by means of childish things I 
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might put on manly things.” School history is the 
skeleton or outline of real history ; school literature 
is a taste here and there of real literature, and so 
on through all the. list. 


These school arts have their hierarchy and their 
proper genetic order. Some things naturally come 
first; others, naturally last; while the rest come 
between. Only a few subjects, such as arithmetic, 
are controlled by inherent logical order. Naturally 
we study home geography first, next national geog- 
raphy, after that it makes but little difference 
whether we study Europe next or South America 
or even Asia, now that the United States fronts 
upon the two oceans and the great gulf. 

Exercise 9.—Make a scheme of the school skills, 

arranged in order of difficulty and in proper asso- 
ciation with one another. 
_ %. The Use and the Work of Pedagogy.—The 
business of education is to change character and 
conduct for the better. To accomplish this busi- 
ness it employs knowledge of ideas and training 
in habits according to the art of pedagogy. The 
use of pedagogy is to accomplish the aims of edu- 
cation. The work of pedagogy is to serve educa- 
tion wherever it can. Pedagogy is the means to 
the educational end. As an art, it regards espe- 
cially its methods and devices and only incidentally 
the principles, the materials and the tools. The 
materials of education are the boys and girls, the 
young men and the young women in school and 
college. The tools are the buildings; the books, 
the apparatus. The principles of education belong 
to the philosophy and to the science of education 
—either term may be used. 

Pedagogical methods include organization of the 
course of study, but not the choice of the subjects 
or even che determination of the topics; arrange- 
ment of annual, monthly and daily programs; de- 
ciding how each subject and every topic in it shall 
be taught and planning the devices accordingly ; 
managing the class and every person in it, and 
developing properly the health and the character of 
every such person. They include also grading and 
promoting pupils, and instruction in all kinds of 
schools for peculiar persons from laggards to de- 
fectives and incorrigibles. 

Such are the use and the work of pedagogy; or, 
if one prefers a single term, such is the “function” 
of pedagogy. 

Here are forty boys and girls in September to 
be changed for the better through the school arts 
and the school virtues by promotion time in Feb- 
ruary or in June. It is the function of pedagogy 
to present methods and devices by which these 
changes for the better in character and conduct, 
through more and finer ideas and in nobler and 
more valuable habits, can be effected surely. 

Pedagogy proposes to make the careless more 
careful; the slow, quicker; the obstinate, receptive ; 
the dull, brighter; the lazy, industrious; the rest- 
less, attentive; the disorderly, orderly; the dirty, 
neat and clean; the talkative, more frequently si- 
lent; the repressed, more happily expressive; the 
self-centered, more objective; the moody, more 
open and frank and forth-looking; the timid, 
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braver; the reckless, prudent; the false, truthful ; 
the secretive and deceitful, trustful and sincere; 
dishonest, honest; the disloyal, loyal; the disobe- 
dient, obedient; the parsimonious, generous; the 
spendthrift, thrifty; the malicious, charitable; the 
cruel, kind; the sick, well; the subservient, free 
and independent; the extreme, moderate; the blunt, 
tactful; the dilatory and procrastinating, prompt; 
the slothful, ambitious; proposes to make the eyes 
to see, the ears to hear, the mind to think, the 
hand to work, the mouth to speak, the whole being 
to love true, good and beautiful things. 

In its use and work pedagogy is modest. It is 
a practical art, proceeding diligently and cheerfully 
minute by minute. The function of pedagogy is 
honorable because it serves quietiy one of the 
noble aims of mankind: it helps to prepare youth 
to live well and to make each new generation wiser 
and better and stronger than the past. 

Exercise 10.—Discuss cases where children by 
schooling grew wiser, more skilful and better in 
conduct and in character. Let the discussion be 
as concrete and as keen as knowledge and circum- 
stance permit. 


(To be continued.) 


[This is the first of a series of ten articles, being 
chapters of a proposed book upon pedagogy, to 
appear monthly. The writer has been for ten 
years past summer professor of education succes- 
sively in New York University, in the University 
of Chicago and in the University of Wooster, 
where he is now director of graduate courses. | 





MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY HONORED 


It is not generally known that over seven million 
people daily attend motion picture theatres, which 
brings to mind what an enormous task it is and has 
been to safeguard their lives. This is principally at- 
tained by means of proper and sufficient safety de- 
vices on the projecting machines, and it is interesting 
to note that a gold medal was awarded to the 
Nicholas Power Company, by the American 
Museum of Safety, under whose auspices the First 
International Exposition of Safety and Sanitation 
was held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 11th to 20th, inclusive. This distin- 
guished tribute to the mechanical genius and un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Nicholas Power has been the 
occasion of much rejoicing by those who have been 
bending their energies to uplift the motion picture 
art, especially with regard to the prevention of fire 
and accident. ; 





Elmira, N. Y., began health supervision in the schools 
in 1872. Did any city begin this earlier? 


The San Pedro, Cal., high school has a shipbuilding 
course and a ship of its own to teach ship-engineering and 
ship-operation. 


Philadelphia has 33,719 gardens cared for by public 
school children. 


Foreign universities are beginning to have gifts from pri- 
vate individuals. In 1914, Hamburg received $6,250,000; 
ales England, $840,000; Glasgow, $220,000, and Leeds, 
50,000. 
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The Passing of Power 

In the earliest times, power and privilege were 
in the hands of the old and of the strong. The old 
of such times may have been thirty and they may 
have been ninety years of age. The strong were 
those efficient with weapons. The old were usually 
wise enough to persuade the strong to serve their 
purposes; yet not always so. Birth was of but little 
account. Patriarchal polygamy and communal pro- 
miscuity put the young upon almost equal terms to 
start. Always an effective minority rules; in these 
earliest times the intellectual shrewdness of the el- 
ders and the physical prowess of the middle-aged 
were the instruments of the rule of the effective 
minority. In the course of history all this has 
changed. A college education, association with the 
privileged, and the opportunities of wealth short 
circuit the well-born to power above the many with- 
out equal advantages. The one great instrument of 
power in these last days is the circulation of ideas 
in print. Nothing else counts much against it. 
The newspaper of to-day far transcends the cannon 
of yesterday and the sword and coat of mail and big 
war charger of day before yesterday. The man 
who gets his story into type first is the foremost and 
strongest man; the printing press is more powerful 
than a whole battery of artillery. For the man 
against whom the story is told no amount of ex- 
planation even by angels trumpeting from the skies 
is of avail. Let the man who would win control the 
avenues of public report. Such a man may have 
enemies, lots of them, upon his trail, but as long 
as he can reach the public with print first they will 
stay behind him upon the trail. The newspapers 
and the banks understand this. Many newspapers 
charge bankers and brokers two, three, four, and 
in some cases five times as much per inch for ad- 
vertisements as any other advertisers pay. The 
politicians understand it and always seek to have 
at least one paper through which to speak promptly. 
Men of wealth understand it, and everywhere own 
newspapers. In America to-day the most prominent 
public men are Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan, all of 
them writers, two of them editors, and one of them 
a weekly magazine owner. To the educator this 
situation is of paramount importance. Vocational 
education is much less important. What superin- 
tendent has any chance whatever when the news- 
papers of his city are against him? Power has 
passed to the educated man who owns or can in- 
fluence promptly the owners of newspapers. The 
“able editor,” especially the “clever reporter,” rules 
the public world and much of the private domain 
also. : 
Making and Breaking Millionaires 

In this mater it is not desirable to be deceived. 


A daily newspaper by a fixed policy can make 
almost any sane man the leading citizen. All that 
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is necessary for him to do is to act with reasonable 
common sense and let the resultant public favor 
come to him. Such a paper can create the impres- 
sion that his bank, for example, is the safest and 
best bank of the city, and the depositors will come; 
or that, for example, his department store has the 
best goods for the money or good goods for the 
least money; or that his hotel, for example, is the 
proper rendezvous for leading citizens. The types 
are magnets. Per contra, it would be a very rich 
man who could long stay rich if the daily press 
of his city was turned against him. Certainly, no 
man of moderate means could long withstand steady 
innuendos in the daily press. New York City and 
Chicago as well as many a village have demon- 
strated the workings of these principles. 
Press and School Officials 

We who are in educational work see them in 
frequent operation. In not a few universities one 
or another of the professors, perhaps several, have 
far more power and prestige than the president be- 
cause the newspapers are all the time telling about 
the professorial accomplishments and saying noth- 
ing of the presidential accomplishment. In many 
a city the public is far more influenced by the 
high school principal or by the board president or 
perhaps by some other officer than by the city su- 
perintendent, because the former gets and keeps in 
the limelight and the latter is in the shadow. Mod- 
est merit has charms but not for the American pub- 
lic of to-day. Go to almost any convention of edu- 
cators and to whose addresses do the people flock? 
To those by the man who got his photograph with 
an interview upon the front page the evening be- 
fore. This man may never have done anything of 
importance; he may never have said anything of 
importance, but the public does not discriminate 
values, it sees the big, strong light of the moment. 
Just as the press of England has made the Prime 
Minister stronger than the King, so the press of 
America is making everywhere whom it will the 
paramount power. That superintendent does not 
err in political sagacity who makes friends with 
journalists and with the owners of journals and 
daily cultivates that friendship. He is moving. in 
accord with the psychology of this age. 
New York Is Losing Primacy 

It was supposed by many that New York would 
always be the financial and commercial center “of 
the United States. New York has such close fe- 
lations with Washington, the political center, that 
she never doubted the permanence of her -power. 
But several forces have slowly, steadily and at 
last effectively worked against New York. Wall 
Street, which is the typical city center, will never 
again rule the business of America and the politics 
also of America. The printing press has helped in 
this destruction. The beginning was with the Law- 
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son articles in Everybody's Magazine, which dis- 
credited the reputed honesty of Wall Street finan- 
ciers and opened the eyes of many of the blind. 
Two years ago the decadence of the Street became 
evident. As New York lost trade in the shares of 
American corporations, other cities gained. Their 
newspapers kept up the attack upon the exchanges 
of the metropolis and praised their own bankers 
and brokers. The greatest bank in America, by far 
the greatest, with $250,000,000 upon deposit is not 
in New York but in Chicago. Recently the tariff 
bill has hit the important customs receipts of our 
greatest harbor. New York as a port of entry has 
lost annually many millions of current business 
through deposits and disbursements of tax funds 
from the tariff. And now comes the currency re- 
form to complete the downfall. 


Currency and Banking Centers 

The Democratic currency reform act is creating 
several regional reserve banks. Wherever there is 
a regional reserve bank, there will be a bank- 
ing center. Deposits from the interior in New 
York banks and drafts upon New York will be- 
come fewer and fewer. Small wonder that the 
president of New York’s largest bank fought hard 
before committees of congress to secure one cen- 
tral bank. Wall Street would have owned such a 
bank no matter what the forms of law were. But 
upon the margins of their territories the regional 
reserve banks will compete. Instead of one vast 
Wall Street we shall have several smaller Wall 
Streets all in the interest of “the new freedom” of 
Woodrow Wilson. From now on watch for at- 
tacks upon the president inspired in the newspapers 
of the metropolis. 


Federal, Not Unitary 

It all goes to show that the United States has 
become too great a nation for one center. Paris 
may do for France, but all France is only the size 
of our Texas. London may serve for England, but 
all the British Isles would be lost east of the Appa- 
lachians and north of the Potomac. At last New 
York is overbuilt. It has been growing recently 
at the rate of 150,000 a year. That day is past. 
The days of Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Seattle, 
New Orleans and several other cities are to come. 
Better so! We are a federal empire, an alliance of 
commonwealths, not a kingdom. 
Gold Falls; Goods Rise 

Every grand era in the history of mankind has been 
an era of rising prices and of falling money. The Ro- 
mans secured gold in Asia Minor and prices soared. 
The glory of Rome rose in splendor purchased by 
freely circulating money. The successors of Co- 
lumbus found gold in America. The glory of Spain 
rose in splendor. English adventurers plundered 
the Spanish galleons with their treasures upon the 
high seas. The glory of the Elizabethan age fol- 
lowed. The world is now producing $525,000,000 
of gold each year, five times as much annually as a 
decade ago. And the ryots of India are hiding mil- 
lions on millions of it in their fields and beginning 
to talk of independence from the English Crown 
and Parliament. The present splendor of the lives 
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of the rich of America, the undeniable beauty of 
churches, libraries, museums, capitols and school- 
houses of America, and the wonderful highways 
for trains and automobiles—the Panama Canal it- | 
self—have been made possible by the plenty of 


much fine gold. 
| 
| 
| 


The Unstable Equilibrium 


Great new amounts of intrinsic money of ulti- 
mate redemption unsettle all values. They create 
an unstable equilibrium of prices. In the past ten 
years the dollar has fallen 35% in purchasing power, 
and goods have risen 5214% in prices on the aver- 
age. Everyone knows this. Statistics prove it. 
When the man with something to sell gets ten dol- 
lars for it more than he expected, he buys a new 
hat for his wife; a hundred dollars and he buys a 
gold watch for himself; a thousand dollars and he 
gets an automobile for his family; ten thousand 
dollars and he buys a fine house for posterity. He 
becomes a spender and trade booms on again. Of | 
course there is always the era of reckoning when 
the new gold ceases to come in flood. But that era 
is far off yet. Chemists predict that gold will be- 
come as cheap as copper, and financial statesmen 
are advocating the use of platinum, now twice as 
valuable as gold. Platinum as money would drive | 
out gold as gold has driven out silver; and as silver | 
drove out copper centuries ago. \ 


Credit and Flush Times | 
_ A promissory note that some one will cash is 
just as good as money for the time being. A credit 
at a store is as good as money. American business 
even in poor times uses six to eight credit dollars 
to one dollar cash down; in flush times the ratio 
goes as high as twenty to one. It is a pretty safe 
wager that the man who has one hundred dollars in 
a wad of bills is good for a thousand dollars. The 
man who can draw his check for a thousand dol- 
lars any day can probably place his note in that 
bank on sixty days for ten thousand dollars—on the 
average. And this is safe banking. In flush times 
credits run high. Dollars and checks and notes and 
bills of sale fairly run around. Every one is buy- 
ing and selling. The real gold dollar has a pyramid 
of obligations piled upon it. In consequence, in 
such an economic régime as this, the evolution of 
the experience of mankind through many ages and 
the best that we yet know, every school boy and 
girl, every high school youth should be taught the 
real meaning of money. He should understand 
checks and notes and bills and real money. It is no 
mere showy paradox to say that if he is to work 
for wages, he should understand his wages quite 
as thoroughly as his work. Commercial instruc- 
tion divorced from industrial instruction means a 
desire to be a profit-taker rather than a product- 
maker, while industrial instruction without commer- 
cial instruction means the necessity of being a prod- 
uct-maker without being also a profit-taker. Wage- 
less work and squandered wages are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the man who does not understand this 
economic régime. A rich man may be, but a poor 
and ignorant man almost of necessity must be, sor- 
did. Yet both rich and poor may avoid this lot by 
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learning the truth of the processes of this economic 
régime. 


Railroads and Other Corporations 

Time was that men bought and sold their fellows. 
Now we buy and sell the instruments of produc- 
tion and capitalize good will, that is the habits of 
trade. But as the workers cannot work without the 
machinery and as the customers are not likely to 
go elsewhere, when a man buys a shate (say) of 
railroad stock what he buys is perhaps one two-hun- 
dred-thousandth interest in the profits of the labor 
above wages and fixed charges, involving perhaps 
fifty thousand employees and bondholders, profits 
due to the habits of passengers in riding upon the 
railroad and of merchants to consign their goods as 
freight upon it. Laborers and bondholders alike are 
really bought and sold when a share of stock passes 
hands. Sometimes adventurers with millions buy 
control of the stock and wreck the railroad in order 
to line their own pockets. It is morally of a piece 
with buying a thousand slaves and working them 
in the rice swamps; or buying a thousand soldiers 
and trying to capture a castle. These men are pi- 
rates, robber barons, soldiers of fortune. And it 
is just as well for us to realize that some bills in 
congress and in the state legislature are designed 
to help these pirates in their nefarious business— 
some, but not all. As educators, here we may find 
a rich field for the instruction of youth in sound 
morals. Corporations with their bonds and shares 
and short-term notes are with us. They will be 
changed, but they will not be done away. Laws 
will be made to make their securities as safe as those 
of national banks. They control and operate nearly 
all the sizable operations of American business. Let 
us understand them. Carefully considered, the right 
control of corporations, which is the right control of 
American economic life but is not the same as their 
initiative and direction, is the main problem of mod- 
ern domestic statesmanship. 


Measuring Our Prosperity 

The superficial observers who write in our news- 
papers and the designing manipulators who control 
financial writing constantly endeavor and largely 
succeed in the endeavor to mislead public attention 
from the true measure of national prosperity. They 
speak of the 1913 nine billion dollar crops and from 
high prices for cotton and corn deduce national 
wealth. But we who are trying to educate youth 
in sound economic doctrine know that the true large 
national interest is in the consumers of any given 
product, not in the producers. The crops of 1913 
are selling high because their quantities were very 
low. Cotton has been but sixty per cent of the re- 
cent annual average, and corn scarcely more. Sup- 
pose that we number one hundred million persons 
and raise four hundred million bushels of wheat; 
that is four bushels per person. Let us raise five 
hundred million bushels and we have five bushels 
per person; three hundred millions, and we have 
three bushels per person. Now we need a certain 
number of bushels in order to be fed properly. The 
average need is said to be eight bushels per capita. 
Any excess, however, above six per capita, because 
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of the poverty of many, we export. Then follows a 
stage in which we simply cut down our eating or eat 
something else than wheat. But there may come a 
deficiency so great that we must import. When we 
can export wheat, the price drops. When we 
must import it, the price soars. In the winter of 
1913-14 we are importing corn, an astounding situa- 
tion in a land hitherto reported first in corn pro- 
duction in the world. Corn usually runs forty to 
fifty cents a bushel to the consumer. New York 
consumers are paying ninety cents for it. On the 
ledgers of the bookkeepers we are paying as many 
dollars for corn as ever before, but we are getting 
much less corn for our money. Our pigs, however, 
eat corn, not dollars. Within limits, low prices— 
not too low—mean material wealth, mean plenty to 
eat and to wear. 


Our Diplomatic Service Abroad 

Upon the part of genuine civil service reformers 
there has been recently a loud outcry because vete- 
ran Republican diplomats have been succeeded by 
inexperienced Democratic diplomats-to-become. 
The new leaders retort that unless Democrats can 
be put in, they will never have any experience by 
which to become veterans. There is but little doubt 
that the quality of our ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls abroad has suffered since March, 1912. But 
this only goes to show that in the years of its power 
the Republican party remembered its own. Perhaps 
the time has come to recognize a higher principle, to 
consider only the welfare of the nation through pres- 
tige abroad. It is an interesting fact of history that 
George Washington, our first president, predicted 
with fear that party government would make us 
contemptible abroad. We have not quite reached 
in our descent any general contempt abroad. Yet 
we have been by no means as dignified as we should 
have been. It begins with our ambassador to Great 
Britain, publisher of books written by the President, 
who made him ambassador; and has been criticized 
at home and abroad accordingly. And it has gone 
all the way down the line to South American consul- 
ships. There have been too many evidences of per- 
sonal favoritism and of party politics. But the time 
is coming when civil service principles will be ap- 
plied in all departments of government and all the 
way up. We see the movement in the selection of 
teachers, of professors, and of principals and super- 
visors in education. Our industrial corporations are 
careful to promote their men generally by rules that 
amount to tests of experience and of emulation. 
Civil service means the promotion of worth, of skill, 
of merit. 


Owning the Telegraph and the Telephone 
Something of a sensation was sprung by the post- 
master general when he recommended in his annual 
report that measures be taken soon for the national 
government to buy and operate all the means for the 
transmission of intelligence. We now have gov- 
ernment mails and parcels posts. Let us add, says 
he, the telegraph and telephone lines. Some ob- 
vious features of this matter are already being aired 
in the public press. It might be well to look at 
the proposition from a more remote viewpoint, 
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There is an objection that the scheme is socialistic. 
According to sound orthodox socialism, the govern- 
ment should take over the telegraph and the tele- 
phone without a dollar of compensation and run 
them as free as the highways. But the postmaster 
general proposes to pay fair prices for the systems 
on long term interest-bearing bonds, and then to 
operate them at cost or a very small profit. That is 
not true socialism, which denies all profit. Hetero- 
dox socialism or near-socialism would permit the 
government to pay for the telephone and telegraph 
systems their cost of replacement and then to issue 
short-term, non-interest-paying bonds as payment; 
thereafter the wired messages should bear the cost 
of transmission. There is nothing socialistic in this 
plan of the postmaster general ; it is paternalistic and 
no more, but upon strictly capitalistic lines. Again 
there is objection to the cost of this vast transaction. 
There are at least 125,000 stockholders of telephone 
and telegraph systems, perhaps 150,000 in this coun- 
try, mostly men and women of influence. They will 
demand a fair market price, which is much more 
than the cost of replacement of the wires and sta- 
tions. No competent observer places a lower valua- 
tion than two billion dollars upon these systems large 
and small together. Were the nation to pay out two 
billions of dollars in the next five years for these 
systems, that vast total of capital now invested in 
them would be released for new enterprises, and 
the business of America would be revolutionized. 
There is, however, a new and a much larger aspect 
of the matter. One great railroad is now operating 
its trains by wireless method and apparatus of teleg- 
raphy, of telephony and of signaling. In a decade 
the wires of the present great systems would not be 
worth much to the government or to the companies. 
Speaking historically, one may say progress has run 
from free highways up to free schools; speaking 
prophetically, one may say that progress will run to 
free transmission of news and communication and 
even to free transportation. But we shall debate 
many a year, and old earth will see many a genera- 
tion pass, before reaching any such period. The 
American people are not likely to hasten even into 
this transition government ownership plan. The time 
is not yet ripe. Efficiency and honesty are not yet 
so general in our government service, including the 
mails, as to warrant the conclusion that under civil 
service conditions, which are non-competitive, we 
should be able to operate the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines with good results. 


Boom Times for a Time 

Every observer agrees that for some time business 
will boom because of the settlement of the tariff, 
currency and trust questions—that is, the temporary 
quieting of them. But no man needs to fear a very, 
very great boom. Not even the money-inflation now 
proceeding because of the perfectly unsound act 
just passed can overcome the effects of the corn and 
cotton crop failures and bring on an excessive in- 
crease of values through arousing unwarranted con- 
fidence, the habit of fear is too strong now to be 
immediately overcome. The inflation, however, is a 
fact and arises from the new banking privilege which 
every head of family and every other business man 
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should understand. Take an illustration: A bor- 
rows upon his promissory note for 90 days $1,000 
at 6 per cent discount at his home bank B. He de- 
posits the proceeds, $985, of which he uses, let us 
say, $700, and leaves $285 upon deposit. Against this 
deposit the bank must carry at least $72 as reserve. 
Bank B now rediscounts the note at the regional 
reserve bank C, getting (say) $990 on 60-day time. 
Of this, bank B can now loan $660, keeping at least 
$330 as restrve. But bank C can take this same note 
to another regional reserve bank and upon it borrow 
$600, keeping $400 as reserve. Obviously, we now 
have a pyramiding of a cardhouse nature that puts 
in all some $960 in circulation and makes bank re- 
serves of $802, with a total of $3,000 on loan; the 
whole supported upon a promissory note of $1,000. 
Such is American finance composed of credit items. 
As for real money there is but little of it passing in 
such transactions. Such banking becomes in itself 
a great and complicated business that in the long 
run must be paid for by productive industry. The 
aim, of course, is to provide an elastic currency and 
to prevent extreme congestions of capital in some 
parts of the land with drouths of capital 
elsewhere. We have traveled a long way from the 
intrinsic money of ultimate redemption for which 
Jackson, Van Buren, Benton, Wright, and all the 
Gallatin school stood, and according to which the 
independent treasury was founded. 


Funds That Are Debts 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Research in 
a leaflet upon the police pensions of the metropolis 
wisely remarks that such a “fund” is in truth a debt. 
It is an established charge, steadily growing, upon 
the wealth and labor of the present generation and 
of posterity. A vast amount of the $115,000,000,000 
that is the reputed wealth of the American people 
now is, upon close scrutiny, revealed as mortgage 
and debenture upon the tangible assets; and their is 
really a double counting. Take an illustration. A piece 
of real property is worth ten thousand dollars, mort- 
gaged for five thousand and assessed for eight thou- 
sand dollars in a community carrying a total of pub- 
lic debt amounting to eight per cent of all property 
values. Once in a while an alleged public financier 
figures out the total wealth thus represented as fif- 
teen thousand six hundred and forty dollars, viz. : the 
property of the owner, the property of the mortgage 
holder and the property of the bondholder. Scien- 
tific finance accepts eight thousand dollars as the 
true wealth here, viz.: the assessed or sale at public 
auction value. Private slow sale represents idiosyn- 
cratic or personal demand value. The “orchid” 
property of the United States, the wealth that is 
based upon pyramided paper document property, 
is estimated by some financiers as high as $40,000,- 
000,000. Many a statesman in the history of man- 
kind has made his reputation by trying to reduce 
debt. America needs such statesmen now. America 
needs also ten thousand business men to clean cor- 
porations from their immense debts. We have gone 
insane with bonds and debentures representing noth- 
ing real that could be sold under the hammer for 
intrinsic money of ultimate redemption, gold coin of 
the mint. 
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Some Results of Systematic Physical Examina- 
tion, Physical Training, and Health Super- 
vision of High School Girls 


(Continued from page 86) 


Some Statistics 


The foregoing table, based upon the 284 records 
studied, shows the number who had defects at any 
time while attending the school, the total number of 
defects recorded, number of defects remaining un- 
corrected at the end of the present school year, and 
the total number corrected while these pupils had 
been in attendance. 

Of these 284 girls, 168 or 59%, had defects of 
some kind. 

1. These 168 girls had a total of 378 defects, an 
average of more than 2 each. Some had as many as 
five defects. The variation in number is as follows: 


5 girls had 5 defects each. 
10 girls had 4 defects each. 
35 girls had 3 defects each. 
61 girls had 2 defects each. 
57 girls had 1 defect each. 


Thus 50 girls had 170 defects, or 47% of the total 
number. One hundred and eleven, or 70%, show a 
record of two or more defects. 

2. The recorded defects are distributed as follows: 


Eyes 93 Nose and Throat 19 

Ears 24 Enlarged Glands 26 

Spine 30 Developmental 48 

Heart 29 Carriage 71 

Lungs 2 Weak Ankles 36 
Total 378 


The item “developmental defects” is somewhat 
vague and altogether unsatisfactory. It includes 
cases of retarded development, under-size, nervous 
conditions incident to adolescence, and, indeed, any 
defective condition associated with adolescence. Be- 
cause our records were so personal, I found it im- 
practicable, without going over the personal notes 
minutely, to segregate and classify these various 
items any further. 

3. Reference to the first table shows that at the 
end of the present school year, 116 defects out of a 
total of 378, or 30%, had been corrected. Further 
analysis of the record shows that correction had been 
made in the cases of 88, out of the 168, girls who 
had defects, or in 52% of the cases. In 25 instances, 
all defects had been eliminated, leaving 143 girls 
with 262 defects. 

The correction of defects is a gradual process as 
is shown by comparison of the records of two groups 
of pupils who, in June, had just completed eight 
semesters and two semesters respectively. (See 
Table I.) 

Nearly one-half of the defects of the fourth year 
pupils had been corrected, but only one-eighth of 
those of the first year pupils. 

The progressive correction of defects is further 
illustrated by the following year-to-year record of 
35 girls, who, in June, 1913, had attended the school 
four consecutive years: 
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TABLE II 
Year No. with Total No. No. of defects 
defects of defects corrected 

I 35 72 13 

II 32 61 7 

III 29 56 11 

IV 28 45 8 

Total 35 79° 39 

At the end of IVth year: 25 40 39 


a new defects were recorded after the first year of these 
pupils. 


The number of defects is reduced from 79 to 40, 
or 50%, and the number of defective individuals is 
reduced from 35 to 25, or 30%. 

Most of the uncorrected defects are remediable in 
whole or in part. The distribution of defects in 
case of the 35 girls just mentioned is as follows. 


TABLE III 
0. No. No. 
defects defects defects 
No. defects not remedi- irreme- 
No. defects corrected corrected able diable 
Eyes 20 16 4 4 — 
Ears 2 — 2 — P. 
Spine 7 4 3 1 2 
Heart 4 1 3 2 1 
Nose and Throat 4 2 2 1 1 
Enlarged glands 2 — 2 2 — 
Developmental 18 5 13 13 — 
Carriage 10 5 5 5 — 
Weak ankles 12 6 6 6 — 
Total 79 39 40 34 6 


Only six of the uncorrected defects are probably 
irremediable; two, hearing; two, spinal curvature; 
one, heart; one, throat affection. 

All the cases of eye defect were errors of refrac- 
tion. The four girls whose visual defects were not 
corrected neglected or refused to secure glasses. 
In one instance, the pupil refused to consult an 
oculist. They went through the four years of high 
school life under the handicap of constant eye- 
strain. 

Similarly, in practically all the other cases of un- 
corrected defect, the recommended treatment and 
regimen were neglected. The cases of defective car- 
riage and of weak ankles that persist at the end of 
four years are shown by the record to be no more 
serious than the cases that were corrected. These 
girls simply failed to follow advice in regard to 
clothes, shoes, corrective exercise, medical treat- 
ment when prescribed, and general hygiene. 

Proper Regimen 

As before stated, the developmental defects are a 
somewhat miscellaneous group, but, in every one of 
the 18 cases, the defective condition could be wholly 
or largely remedied by proper regimen. To a 
degree, these defects are incident to growth and 
with proper regimen are normally outgrown. That 
was distinctly the case with the five that completely 
overcame the defects. Two of the 13 that were un- 
corrected showed improvement sufficient to indicate 
that they will be overcome if the proper regimen is 
continued. The other eleven could be overcome if 
the girls could be compelled to follow a hygienic 
course of life, though in some cases they have lived 
unhygienically so long that the defective conditions 
have become deeply rooted. A complete revolution 
in habits of diet, dress, sleep and exercise would be 
required. 
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Comparatively few of the defects recorded require 
surgical treatment or even prolonged medical treat- 
ment. Of the 378 defects recorded, 230 are included 
in four groups: eye, spine, carriage, ankles. The 
eye-defects are corrected by proper glasses ; practi- 
cally all of the spine, carriage, and ankle defects are 
remediable by proper regimen, proper clothing and 
corrective exercises under a competcnt physical 
director. Many of the cases of heart trouble, of en- 
larged glands and of developmental defects would 
yield to regimen and exercise. 


Physical Conscience 

The most important result of my study is the 
conviction that the fundamental aim of physical 
education should be the development of a physical 
conscience on the part of the students. Too often, 
they have no urgent desire for physical excellence. 
False notions of beauty stand in the way of such a 
desire, especially the notion that beauty is a matter of 
artificial adornment. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident: In a first year English class, the 
word cosmetic was met. The teacher asked its 
meaning. Nobody seemed sure, but one girl thought 
it was what ladies use on their faces “to make them 
look pretty.” Obviously, they need to learn that 
beauty is more than skin deep and is based upon or 
closely associated with strength, grace and activity. 
But a physical conscience is a larger thing than 
an ideal of physical health, strength, grace, and ef- 
ficiency ; it involves also the idea of duty—the duty 
of realizing these physical virtues. 





A PENNSYLVANIA STATE-WIDE PROPO- 
SITION 

A member of the state board of education of Penn- 
sylvania is out with the proposition that the state 
should have a state-wide tax for teachers and a state- 
wide schedule of payment of salaries for teachers. 
Towns and cities and counties in Pennsylvania are 
no longer to compete with one another on the salary 
proposition, if this carries. The rural teacher is to 
begin at the same salary as the city teacher. The 
only trouble with this plan is that the cost of living 
is higher in cities than in the rural districts. Were 
the back country mountain villages of Pennsylvania 
to pay the same salaries as Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia pay, there would be great rivalry for the 
mountain village schools. Against the lure of the 
city would rise the lure of a continuous vacation, as 
it were, in the hills; and then saved dollars would 
tell the story by settling the issue. There may be 
some way out of the difficulty by establishing a state 
teachers’ salary commission to fix salaries so equit- 
ably that the county school and the city school would 
furnish to every teacher the same real payment in 
room, in board and in clothes. The dollar does not 
mean the same in McKean County as it does near 
Independence Square. The Pennsylvania state tax 
is now $7,500,000. It looks as though this agitation 
is designed to drive it higher, but it may lower local 
taxes measurably. 





It is alleged that various school book publishers 
have increased their discounts from 20 per cent, to 
25 per cent. 


If true, there is trouble ahead. 
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NON DE PROFUNDIS 
(Continued from page 83) 


literature.” Any other subject matter of the curri- 
culum would serve as well, but literature is admin- 
istered for pleasure, rather than for discipline, so 
the fallacy in the prescription fairly grins at one 
like a Cheshire cat. 


Knowing Why It Is Best 


Years ago, there came into my hands a secondary 
school catalog (a private school, be it said) that 
contained this gem describing the aim of the course 
in literature as taught in that school: ‘The purpose 
of the course in literature is to acquaint the students 
with the best in literature and to have them know 
why it is best.” (The teacher was an estimable 
lady who was particular about the pronunciation of 
literatoor and who appreciated what was properly 
labeled). This was a modest task both for teacher 
and pupil. It suggests a flock of “philosophers in 
pantalettes’—and knickerbockers. So successfully, 
however, was the purpose carried out that a friend 
of mine who experienced the course became so com- 
petent a critic of literature that it required years 
for him to recover from self-consciousness and to 
acquire the courage boldly to like anything less 
than the “best” in literature, though I never knew 
him to read any of the “best” in all his life other 
than that which was prescribed for him in his school 
and college courses. Isch-ka-bibling may not be 
any worse than priggishness and hypocrisy. 


Snowbound on the Mojave 


A few years ago I took part in a delightful in- 
stitute in one of the inland counties of California. 
At one of the meetings an instructor made some 
observations upon the teaching of literature, espe- 
cially in the elementary school. I do not remember 
what he said, but it was something to the effect 
that there is no one piece of literature that is neces- 
sary to the salvation of all children; but that, on 
the contrary, there is a wide field for selection, 
and that age, previous condition of servitude, local 
atmosphere, teacher’s appreciation (what is more 
ghastly than the sight of a teacher “doing” a poem 
for which she has no personal liking?), and other 
conditions might determine the selection. What I 
remember with fadeless joy is a conversation that 
occurred after the meeting. It was the wife of the 
local superintendent, herself a graduate of a “back 
east” normal school and only recently elevated from 
the ranks to the higher position of teacher of the 
superintendent, who came to me in great serious- 
ness and said: “I learned that Snowbound should 
be taught in the sixth grade” (or was it the sev- 
enth?). Back east she had learned that, but her 
faith in the dogma had not wavered on the edge of 
the Mojave Desert. I admitted that Snowbound 
was a beautiful poem—cooling, too; but suggested 
that one might believe that something less remote 
from the experience of the young desert dwellers 
might have more saving grace for them and that 
such a believer might not be a hopelessly lost 
heretic. The something else need not be “A Death 
in the Desert.” Perhaps the best literature has no 
“local color.” But if a “local color” poem is to be 
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taught (I don’t like the term), at least let the “local 
color” be intelligible. A dish of ice cream may 
cause Archie Smoot to “Isch-ka-bibl’” as glibly as 
a plate of hot soup. The “virtue of a thing is in 
the application.” 


The Best Butter 


More than a few years ago, I was shown a list of 
literature readings for high school pupils that had 
been prepared by a committee of a schoolmasters’ 
association of an eastern city famous for its edu- 
cational prowess. The chairman of the committee 
was the exhibitcr. The list was long. Much of it 
was “supplementary,” but there was a good thump- 
ing body of prescribed readings. I do not remem- 
ber much that was in the list, but I do remember 
that Paradise Lost and the Dunciad were among 
the prescribed readings. I innocently inquired why 
these two were prescribed and, as I remember, the 
reason given was that these were the best examples 
in the English language of their respective kinds of 
literature. Here it was again—‘the best in litera~ 
ture.” 

One is reminded of the Mad Tea-Party at which 
Alice-in-Wonderland was an unbidden guest: 

“The hatter was the first to break the silence. 

“What day of the month is it?’ he said, turning 


; to Alice; he had taken his watch out of his pocket 


and was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every 
now and then. and holding it to his ear. 

“Alice considered a little, and said, ‘The fourth.’ 

““Two days wrong!’ sighed the hatter. ‘I told 
you butter wouldn’t suit the works!’ he added, look- 
ing angrily at the March Hare. 

“Tt was the best butter,’ the March Hare meekly 
replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,’ 
the hatter grumbled. ‘You shouldn’t have put it 
in with the bread-knife.’ 

“The March Hare took the watch and looked at 
it gloomily, then he dipped it into his cup of tea, 
and looked at it again; but he could think of noth- 
ing better to say than his first remark, ‘it was the 
best butter, you know.’ ” 

The Dunciad and Paradise Lost may be the “best 
butter” but are they, therefore, the best thing for 
oiling the spiritual works of high school boys and 
girls? And are we not often driven to the device 
of the March Hare—dipping the buttered watch in 
our cup of tea—to test the virtue of the application? 


Too Long on the Road 


The Weaver of Raveloe has long been a strong 
favorite with the dispensers of the best butter for 
eighth grade consumption. When about eighth- 
grade age, I read Adam Bede, but the reading, like 
the quality of mercy, was not strained. It did me 
no harm that I can recall and did not even prejudice 
me against George Eliot. I have since read about 
everything she wrote. But I have been curious to 
know what the genuine reaction of the average, 
healthy-minded, thirteen-year-old boy is to the en- 
forced reading of Silas Marner; and not long since 
my curiosity was gratified. I observed such a boy 
plodding slowly through the story. The journey 
lengthened from days into weeks, but he came 
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through at last—after the teacher had fixed a time 
limit. Once, on the way, he remarked that it was 
too old for him and added rather contemptuously 
that some of his classmates (mostly girls) pre- 
tended to like it. After he had finished the story, 
he volunteered the opinion that the ending was 
not bad but that it took too long to reach the end. 

We talk much about the dramatic instinct of 
children and then proceed to feed it with discursive 
narrative. 

An Awakening 


It would be easy to multiply instances of oiling 
the works with butter, but let us come to the con- 
clusion of the matter with an incident that points the 
direction of salvation from our errors. In my 
youth, I had a fondness for Kipling’s verse, which 
fondness I liked to try to communicate to others. 
(1 haven’t fully recovered from the infatuation.) 
One evening I gave a reading of some of the poenis 
in an Episcopal church. After the reading the 
rector of the church, a young man of fine family. 
who had enjoyed every opportunity of culture, re- 
marked to me that it was not until he read Kip- 
ling that he ever cared anything for poetry. He 
had made the acquaintance of Kipling’s verse after 
his graduation from Harvard. In school and col- 
lege he had been served with the best butter and 
the most approved soup. He had not Isch-ka-bibl’d. 
He was too well-bred for that. He had merely re- 
mained calmly and courteously immune to the ap- 
peal alike of poetry and teacher. But the simple 
and elemental qualities of Kipling’s verse provoked 
a response where the tones of the “bards sublime” 
had failed to awaken an echo. It was a real awak- 
ening. He recognized, for the first time, that poetry 
is one with life, and he was quickened to search in 
other poets for the issues of life. With him, as 
with many another wayfarer through the world 
of literature, the springs of refreshment and de- 
light had been concealed under the mask of sound 
and form. 

And here is the heart and conclusion of the whole 
matter: If we truly and sincerely wish to do away 
with Isch-ka-bibling and kindred vices incident to 
the teaching of literature in our schools, we must 
recognize the relativity of the goodness of our but- 
ter and soup. That is good which brings the heart 
up intc the eyes; and that is bad which brings no 
response but siily acquiescence or Isch-ka-bibling 
indifference, no matter what its label. And what 
is true of literature is also true of arithmetic and 
of the rivers of Africa. 

Of the manner of passing the soup (often pars- 
ing), I say nothing now, for as Kipling remarks, 
“that is another story,” and a little article like this 
Non de Profundis should not attempt to envisage 
more than one thing at a time. Ww. 3.5 





Difficulties of all kinds in the school affairs of 
Memphis are clearing up. They arose largely from 
the unwillingness of former boards to tax up to the 
maximum limits of the law. Teachers are now re- 
ceiving their salaries properly. There has been a 
great increase in school attendance, of course, add- 
ing to the financial difficulties. 
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Scenery, Things or Folks? 


Some travelers there are who fare forth with 
the definite intention of seeing what they call 
scenery. Mountains, lakes, rivers, seas appeal to 
them. Sunrise upon the Alps, moonlight upon 
the Italian lakes, purple haze upon the Scotch high- 
lands, even a dense fog enwrapping London like 
a shroud cause their souls to thrill with rapture. 

“This is what we came to see; this is what we 
expected,” they declare, when they are perched up- 
on the topmost peak of the Rigi, waiting, with chat- 
tering teeth and blue noses, for Aurora to do her 
little turn for their approval; “this is what we have 
always dreamed of,” they murmur, jerkily, as they 
are bumped along over the glorious Trossachs in 
one of those picturesque, nerve-and-bone-and-mus- 
cle-racking things they call a “coach.” 

Which is all very good. We admire travelers 
who are game. The beauties do outweigh the dis- 
comforts, and we have no patience with those who 
do not recognize this fact. And we are not criticis- 
ing travelers ; we are trying simply to classify them. 

There are others whose attention centers upon 
what we call things, rather than natural beauties. 
They haunt the picture galleries, the museums, the 
cathedrals, the ancient castles, the shops, the abodes 
of royalty. 

They also have beautiful times; they have 
reached the land where dreams come true; an 
inner sense of blended beauty and duty lifts them 
above all the pangs of tired eyes, aching feet, 
strained nerves, or gorged intellects. Their ador- 
ing eyes devour the old masters, their artistic souls 
fall prostrate before the ruins of Rome, or any 
other ruins that are ancient enough to make a 
proper appeal. 

Nor do we quarrel with these travelers. Usually 
they are getting their money’s worth—a thing that 
is always commendable—and they are doing the 
thing they planned to do, doing it in systematic and 
orderly fashion—a thing that always fills our soul 
with awe and reverence when we behold it. 

Then there are the travelers who love folks— 
just folks, young or old, rich or poor, staid or 
giddy. This type of wanderer is likely to miss the 
sunrise because his head is turned to watch some 
peasant gathering faggots for his morning fire; 
upon the Italian lakes he may miss the finer points 
of the sunset, but he sees the boatmen, their wives 
waving cheery good-byes, the children playing up- 
on the shore, the lone fisherman rowing slowly 
homeward. He may stay only one night 1n a hotel, 
but he knows the life history of his waiter, the 
romance of the chambermaid, the ambitions of the 
clerk, the details of the landlord’s life. 

When he climbs a mountain he comes back with 
memories of the huts by the wayside, where they 
gave him bread and cheese, and piquant glimpses 


of their thought and life. When he visits a cathe- 
dral he remembers the good priest, who, after guid- 
ing him through the usual sights, took him out to 
the little garden of the rectory and told him won- 
derful tales over a bottle of rare old wine. 

This is the traveler who comes home soaked. with 
the thing they call “atmosphere.” And usually the 
getting of “atmosphere” has been farthest from his 
thoughts—he just naturally likes folks, that’s all. 
A sunset o’er the mountain’s brim a simple sunset 
is to him, but the folks who live upon the mountain 
—they are his heart’s delight. 


The Land of the Canny Scot 

We began in Glasgow, where we had journeyed 
straight from London. Some parts of this city 
are what the Scot himself calls “bonny” ; other por- 
tions are very dirty, with the peculiar squalor of 
Scotch poverty. Irish poverty is picturesque, and 
has about it an almost rollicking air of confusion; 
English poverty is inclined toward painful tidiness, 
of a kind of straight skimpiness in effect ; but Scotch 
poverty, especially in the large cities, is just plain, 
unadorned hunger and cold, mingled with unlimited 
rags and dirt. 

A tiny, ragged boy ran up to us before we had 
gone half a block down the narrow street which 
we were following for no reason at all except that 
it was not mentioned in the guidebook and ap- 
peared to lead nowhere in particular. 

“Please gimme ha’penny to buy a scun?” he 
queried. 

His sharp-featured little face was an unwhole- 
some white between its patches of dirt. His eyes 
were two black, piercing beads. 

“What is a ‘scun’?” we asked him, and extracted 
information that led us to believe that for a 
ha’penny we could not only gaze upon but actually 
taste one of those delicious, brown, melting morsels 
which every Scotch writer lauds under the name 
of “scones.” 

“Take us to the scun-shop,” demanded The Man, 
“and we will buy you all you can eat.” 

He led, we followed, trembling with anticipation. 
Down the crooked, dirty street he dashed, con- 
tinually darting lightning-like glances back to see 
if we were really coming. All at once he turned 
in at a low, narrow doorway, and pointed to a 
long table. 

“There’s un,” he breathed, expectantly. - 

We took one look, one little, gingerly feel of the 
nearest of the round objects, and fled, throwing 
back a tuppence to the lad. 

Brown and melting and delicious, indeed! A 
soda cracker that had been buried for a year in a 
sand bank would present a tempting appearance 
compared with one of those “scuns.” Another idol 
fallen! : 

However, there are scuns and scuns, as we found 
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later on; but, honestly, a Scotch scone, even at 
its best, is a thing to be eaten for its associations, 
rather than for its appetizing qualities. 

One thing we did find in Glasgow was good 
coffee. Only the traveler who has spent long 
weeks, as we had, upon European soil, can appre- 
ciate what that means. In a little shop called 
Cooper’s, back of St. Enoch’s railroad station, they 
serve such coffee as we’ had long since given up 
expecting. Real cream accompanies it; and the 
number of cups we consumed’ warmed the heart 
of the waiter so that he told us a lot of useful 
and interesting facts about ‘his city. 

“If ye’re lookin’ for a comfortable, respectable 
place,” he said, “ye can’t do better than Armstrong’s 
Temperance Hotel for a short stay. It’s five shil- 
lings for a bedroom and a breakfast, and all clean 
and good. Then, if you decide to stay longer in 
Glasgow, come in for some more coffee, and I'll 
give you the address of a lady who'll take you by 
the week at a fair price and be glad to.” 

We found Armstrong’s hotel to be as good as 
he said. But we did not stay longer in Glasgow. 
Instead, we journeyed, next day, down into the 
country a few miles to the tiny village of Blantyre. 

The curious stares of the natives, as we stepped 
from the train, convinced us that tourists were not 
every-day matters here. .« 

A shock of tousled red hair came bouncing toward 
us, stopped. shook itself back and disclosed a very 
small boy, who stretched claw-like hands towards 
our two big suitcases. 

“T’'ll carry un,” he begged. 

“You couldn’t carry those heavy things .a rod,” 
I said promptly. 

His brown eyes went from me to The Man with 
the air of one who says, “What does a lady know 
about it?” as he wrapped his skinny fingers around 
the handle of one suitcase. 

“Tl lug un, Mister,” he said doggedly. 

“Sure,” said The Man, and straightway proceeded 
to help him hoist one of the heavy things onto each 
of his small shoulders. 

: ee you goin’?” he asked, staggering off man- 
ully. 

“To Bothwell,” answered The Man, with a grin 
in my direction. Bothwell is across the river from 
Blantyre. But the youngster never flinched. 

“Aye, this way,” he said, and trudged on. 

“He can’t possibly carry them there, it’s cruel,” 
I fussed, but The Man only smiled and gave a 
beckoning nod to a bigger boy who had been look- 
ing on discontentedly. 

“Keep behind us till I want you,” he said, and 
the boy slouched in the rear as we proceeded. 

The road was shadeless, dry, dusty. The sun 
poured down on a weary length of it, stretching 
ahead of us. The Man looked puzzled. 

“T was told that it was a delightful walk, over 
a swinging bridge, along a shady lane,” he said. 
“See here, boy, are you sure you know the way?” 

“Aye, sir; I’ve walked un many a time.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Only two miles, sir.” 

I gasped. Two miles of that hot, dusty road! 
Not for me. “Get a carriage.” I demanded. 
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But The Man persisted. “See here, isn’t there 
a shorter way, over a swinging bridge?” 

“Oh, aye, sir, that’s by the new bridge, only a 
wee half mile. But it costs a ha’penny to go across 
that bridge!” 

The Man’s whoop of joy could have been heard 
a mile away. 

“All my life I’ve read about Scotch thrift, but 
I never really expected to meet it outside the covers 
of Barrie!” he gasped, when he finally was able 
to speak. “Here, you big boy, take the baggage, 
this youngster is the official pathfinder now, and 
we will go by the new bridge.” 

They left us at the tiny hotel of Bothwell, not 
far from the end of the bridge. All our small 
change, totaling a shilling and tuppence, was di- 
vided between them, and their joy was tinged with 
awe. Wealth was theirs—but there is no doubt 
that they returned by the two-mile walk. 

Bothwell is a tiny, tidy, thrifty village, with an 
old church or two, a famous castle, a historic bridge 
—all of which can be read about in the encyclopedia 
if one wishes. It is not our purpose to write a 
guidebook. We stayed there for days, not because 
of any of these things, but because we loved the 
people so. Perhaps it was because, tourists being 
very rare there, they insisted upon looking upon us 
as immensely wealthy and important personages, 
and stood with bated breath to see us pass. Or 
perhaps it was because they warmed to The Man’s 
sunny smile, and told us their life stories, quaint, 
glad or sorrowful, with a touch of grim canniness 
that is indescribable unless one actually hears it, 
running through them all. 

One old lady, who lived in a thatched-roof cot- 
tage, invited us to tea, which she made over an 
open fire. She had actually bought a cake for the 
occasion, and begged my advice about how to cut it. 

“T haven’t had one for many a year,” she said, 
‘‘not since I lived in service, and one forgets. But 
I had a bit of money since Christmas, and I thought 
I’d like a wee party.” 

She lived on two-and-six—sixty-two and a half 
cents—a week, which the town gave her, and she 
walked four miles every Saturday to collect it. 
She was eighty-four years old. 

“It’s grand to have your health and a good liv- 
ing. like me,” she said, “there’s many a one less 
fortunate, and I pity the poor.” 

On Sunday we took her to dinner in the hotel, 
an unpretentious little inn, possibly an eighth of a 
mile from her cottage. As she walked up the grav- 
eled walk with us she looked around and drew a 
long breath. She was trembling with excitement. 

“T’ve never been in this place,” she said, “and 
now I’m going to dinner! It’s wonderful what a 
person will get to see if they live long enough!” 

Livingston, the explorer, was born in the village 
of Blantyre. We walked across the bridge one day, 
with reckless disregard of ha-pennies, and poked 
around the town. We found various inhabitants 
who would point out the house where he was born 
and wait expectantly for their reward, but no two 
of them indicated the same house, so we left with 
a feeling of slight confusion. We made the ac- 

(Continued on page vii) 
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[Mary Warwick, writing under her maiden name, is the 
youngest daughter of a prosperous farmer and banker, 
near Lake Erie, who, through political influences, secured 
for her her first school. Soon afterwards her father’s best 
friend died, whereupon her father’s enemy and debtor, 
Henry Okkerford, forced her out and installed her sweet- 
heart, George Grant, as teacher. Mary then secured a 
better school; but her father himself died, and Mary in- 
herited two thousand dollars. With this capital she went 
to a local college for a year and then proceeded to New 
York to complete her education in a teachers’ college. Her 
oldest brother, however, married Okkerford’s sister and 
lost nearly all her money. She became a substitute teacher 
in a city near New York, where she immediately attracted 
the attention of the city school superintendent, who was a 
widower a dozen years older than herself. By what at 
first seemed to her a perverse fate, she encountered Okker- 
ford there in the new role of agent for a heating concern 
that was anxious to secure a contract for heating a new 
schoolhouse. The friendly mayor of the city died sud- 
denly; and for various reasons, among them to save the 
standing of the superintendent in the resulting political 
situation, Mary was married to him. But the city hall 
crowd in the course of a year or so succeeded in forcing 
the superintendent out of office. A period of waiting and 
trying to get another superintendency ensued, during which 
his wife found employment as a married teacher in a 
small city and he himself taught in a grammar school.] 

TRANSIT IN LUCEM 


When my husband returned from the south, 
where he had been teaching at the summer session 
of a university and doing later several weeks of 
institute work, he seemed to take again a cheerful 
and hopeful view of life. After all, the south- 
erners were his own people. He understood them, 
and they at least sympathized with him. At the 
university he had met the leaders of the profession, 
both men and women, mostly young men and 
women, not earning large salaries or holding high 
and responsible positions, but persons needing the 
summer money and ambitious to do all they could 
in the world. He noted that the experienced, 
proven and successful veterans of education had 
neither time, inclination nor need to teach in sum- 
mer schools or at institutes; and he noted also 
that these veterans had not the enthusiasm for 
progress of the younger men and women. Yet he 
had met on these travels two or three veterans who 
encouraged him greatly by saying that they would 
help him into the next good superintendency to 
open up. 

In this mood of pleasant memories and of hope- 
fulness October passed. Then my second daughter 
was born. I was glad that both my children were 
girls. The other two were boys. Because her 
children were boys and mine were girls, I knew 
that Edward would never compare, nor I myself, 
the two children of his first marriage with mine. 
T knew that it was best also for the bcys to have 
little sisters. 

But Edward and I were never to have any time 
to talk of these matters together. 


Some hundreds of miles from Wellington there 
was a city long known as a storm center in educa- 
tion, a somewhat larger and a much richer city 
than Wellington. It was called a “graveyard of 
superintendents.” Great educators said that there 
was an established impasse there; nothing could be 
accomplished in it. And they gave many different 
reasons. When we had wondered all through the 
past year what city would call Edward to the 
superintendency and save him to a professional 
career, we always passed this city by with a smile. 
At least, Adamsville would never desire Doctor 
Edward Lambert, the progressive. 

But Adamsville had been deadlocked for four 
months over the city superintendency. The vote 
had stood always three for A, three for B, and 
three for C. A and C changed several times. B 
was always a local man by the name of Hedd. 
We often wondered who Hedd was and for what 
he stood. Generally, Edward predicted that Hedd 
would either get the place or force the new man 
out in a year or so. All that we knew about Adams- 
ville we read in an occasional news despatch in 
a daily paper or in the columns of some educational 
journal; or else Edward heard it when he went 
to some educational convention or casually met 
some other school superintendent. 

My husband had filed no credentials for the 
Adamsville superintendency. He was sure that 
he was not of the type under consideration there. 

One day, when my baby girl was not quite three 
weeks old and I was again sitting up out of bed 
for an hour or two, Edward went to a county 
teachers’ association that was to hold a session a 
score or so of miles from Adamsville. His subjects 
were “How to Secure the Self-Activity of Pupils 
in Grammar Grades” and “Dramatizing School 
Work”; for these two addresses he was to receive 
fifty dollars and his traveling expenses, not a large 
sum of money, but it seemed a lot to us in those 
days. 

I was pretty weak yet, but I remember saying 
to him in a joking way, “Why not risk a dollar 
car-fare and another dollar for meals and look 
into the Adamsville deadlock ?” 

He replied, “My dear, if I thought that there 
was even a 1,000 to 1 chance, I’d risk the 1; but 
I don’t think so. We need that dollar.” 

“T don’t know,” I replied, “but I have a feeling 
that because Adamsville is looking for an entirely 
different kind of man, you might surprise the board 
into electing you.” 

He kissed me good-by and, before I heard him 
shut the front door, he seemed to be rummaging 
around in the library below my room. I guessed 
that he was looking up some copies of his cre- 
dentials. 

I had expected Edward home by nine or ten 
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o'clock of the next evening; he didn't come. In- 
stead, about eleven o'clock he called me on the 
long-distance wire. The ’phone had a connection 
at my- bedside, which was fortunate. 

“Mary,” he said, “I have just been elected super- 
intendent at Adamsville by a vote of five to four. 
Hiedd’s men and one woman on the board stood 
out against me. It is pretty risky, but five thou- 
sand dollars a year is a lot more than nothing.” 

‘When are you coming home?” I asked. 

“That is just it. I cannot go back. Things are 
all tied up for want of a superintendent. They 
offered me the place upon condition that I begin 
to-night. I have a lot of papers to sign as super- 
intendent before I go to bed.” 

“Must your mother and I see to the moving?” 

“I am afraid so, but I will get half a month’s 
salary check in two weeks, so we will have money 
enough. I will telephone to you every day.” 

“All right. Tl try to get well alone.” 

It was a pretty tough job to nurse a baby, get 


.well.enough to move, pack. up a houseful of stuff, 


and move myself and four children. Edward could 
not get away even to accompany us to Adamsville. 
But he had succeeded in finding for us a nice 
home. I didn’t count Edward’s mother or sister. 
His mother really helped as much as she hindered ; 
but his sister was a veritable Cassandra of gloomy 
predictions. 

“First-class cities don’t elect superintendents in 
such a hurry,” she kept saying. 

We had been in our new home, a city block- 
house in Adamsville, only a few nights when our 
baby girl was very wakeful. Edward had come 
in about midnight. Because the baby would not 
sleep, we got to talking, and, do you know, it 
was the first real conversation that I had with 
my husband since he went to that teachers’ con- 
vention. 

The baby lay perfectly wide awake, now in my 
arms, now in her crib, sometimes gurgling and 
sometimes crying and simply yelling when we put 
the light out. 

“Unusual sign of early intelligence,” said Ed- 
ward. “She sees the light and knows that she 
likes it. That is a remarkable child of ours, my 
dear!” 

I replied that he had better go downstairs and 
try to get a night’s sleep upon the lounge in the 
parlor. ‘Unless I am mistaken,” I added, “I am 
doomed never to see you in Adamsville. Do you 
realize, Mr. Lambert, that since I came here you 
have eaten just two meals at home and spent one 
evening, one Sunday evening, in ten whole, long 
days? What is the matter here?” 

“Mary Warwick Lambert,” he replied, “it’s two 
a. m., and if you don’t sleep you will never get 
strong and well again. You mustn't worry about 
my school affairs.” 

“You haven’t even told me how you got the 
election. And I saw a bill of two hundred and 
fifty dollars from a teachers’ agency for helping 
you.” 

His face, that had become drawn and white 
again since the days he left the southland, took 
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on a strange look of great anxiety. I just said 
right off, “Please don’t talk about anything that 
worries you. I want you to be happy at home 
and to forget troubles when you see me.” 

“You have always been that way with me. It 
is one of the reasons I love you so much. Still, 
I guess that if the baby isn’t going to sleep, I 
might as well tell you about things.” 

“Speak very quietly,’ I urged. “Perhaps the 
sound of your voice will put the baby to sleep.” 

That was one of the nice things about Edward 
Lambert. 

People have sometimes asked me why I haven't 
married again. That is one of them. Edward 
had the most agreeable voice I ever heard in a 
man. It was his strongest hold upon the world. 
I know other persons did not consider him good 
looking for a man, not vigorous enough; but every- 
one with ears and taste always liked his voice 
and speech. To me voice tells intellect and char- 
acter. 

“Well, it was this way: That deadlock had been 
going on for months seesaw, hopeless, always three- 
three-three. The teachers’ agencies sent man after 
man to Adamsville. One of these candidates hired 
a room in a hotel and canvassed for a month; but 
he never got over three votes.” He laughed when 
he said this. 

“Don’t laugh. Just think how his wife must have 
worried,” I said. 

“You’re right, my own,” he replied. “But any 
man who works that way for a superintendency has 
to make too many promises ever to be free in it.” 

“Didn’t you make promises in order to win? 
Who is that Edwin Hedd that you made first as- 
sistant superintendent?” 

My husband winced. I was sO sorry that I had 
asked the question. 

“I must go further back in this story. Finally 
a teachers’ agency——”’ 

“Finally?” I asked. 
ginning?” 

“I cannot begin at the beginning,” Edward re- 
plied. “Finally, an agency wrote to the chairman 
of the teachers’ committee a long account of two 
of the men who were going to speak at the Clarke 
County Teachers’ Association. They wrote such 
things of me as made it look as though the presi- 
dency of the United States had been given to the 
wrong man; it surely belonged to me.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you make a good president?” I asked. 
He was sitting up in a rocking-chair in a suit of 
old faded, blue pajamas and looked with his beard 
like a Turkish bashaw. 

“Oh, I guess not. Still my great-grandfather 
and great-grandmother Tyler, of Virginia, were 
the parents of President John Tyler. I might have 
been as good or as poor a president as Tyler.” 

“He had fourteen children by two wives, didn’t 
he?” I asked. 

“Oh, most persons are a deal more equal than 
the hero worshippers make out. You and I had 
two great-great-great-grandparents the same. 
Wasn’t it funny? Perhaps that’s one reason why 
we sympathize as we do.” 


“Why, what was the be- 
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“Don't you care too much for genealogy, Ed- 
ward?” 

“He who cares nothing for ancestry will have 
no posterity. Napoleoi, who denied that saying 
of Edmund Burke, himself said, ‘1 am ancestry,’ 
but he had no grandchild.” 

“You know everything, don’t you, Edward? Per- 
haps you would be more popular if you knew less.” 

He didn’t answer that remark of mine, but re- 
sumed his story. “That chairman heard my 
speeches, and afterwards he said to me, ‘Come over 
to Adamsville. I'll get you elected over in my 
city.” He paused to see if the baby was quiet, 
then continued, “We talked a lot on the train that 
late afternoon. By eight o’clock he had rounded 
up four sure votes. I was invited to address the 
board upon the subject of teachers’ meetings and 
what could be accomplished by them. Immediately 
after the board went into secret session. This 
lasted an hour. Then the bristling little chairman 
of the school teachers’ committee of the board came 
out and handed me a list of nominees for various 
positions. ‘I can get five votes for you if you will 
agree to name these persons to-night,’ he said. 
The name of Edwin Hedd was set down for first 
assistant superintendent. “ ‘Will the Hedd crowd 
vote for me if I make him my first assistant ?’— 
he was then principal of a high school—I asked. 
‘Not by a jugful,’ he answered. “Then why name 
him?’ I asked. The committee chairman explained 
that by so doing he could get a woman teacher 
made principal of the high school, which would 
draw a vote of one of the two women on the board. 
‘Then what becomes of the present assistant super- 
intendent?’ I asked. The chairman replied, ‘He is 
on the list for a new position that we will create 
to supervise building construction. He is a great 
friend of a man named “Henry Okkerford,” who 
seems to do a lot in that line.” ‘Henry Okkerford?’ 
I gasped. ‘Why, he is my brother-in-law in a way.’ 
‘So much the better,’ the chairman answered.’ Well, 
I thought of you and the children and my mother 
and I agreed, my dear.” 

“Then you telephoned to me,” I said. “I knew 
that Henry Okkerford was mixed up in this some 
way. 

The gurgling of the baby had ceased. 
asleep. 

The long months of the winter passed. Edward 
was never at home. Adamsville had never seen 
a working superintendent before. [Edward held 
the first general teachers’ meetings that were ever 
held. He made new courses of study. He drew 
up rules and regulations. He planned new build- 
ings. According to the laws of the state, not a 
dollar could be borrowed on bonds for new build- 
ings without the approval of the state board of 
education and the passage of a special validating 
act by the state legislature. Edward attended to 
these matters, appearing before the state board 
and also before committees of the legislature. He 


She was 


got millions of dollars for new school buildings; 
and he got also from the city council more money 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars a year for 
current expenses than any superintendent ever got 
The schools were in a most peculiar con- 


before. 
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dition. Thousands on thousands of children were 
on half time for want of a desk to a child. 

It was an unusual board. Every member was 
a star. The president of the board in private life 
was a butcher, just a big, fat butcher. It was a 
wonderfully queer choice that no one understood 
except Edward. “The explanation is,’ said he, 
“simply that the man weighs as much as any other 
two men on the board and talks the loudest.” An- 
other member was the leading surgeon of the city, 
a royal man, the best board member my husband 
ever knew. A third person was this strange little 
chairman of the teachers’ committee. He was a 
college graduate, a bachelor, who kept a book store 
and read the books in it. He was always pro- 
foundly impressed by getting near a great man. He 
always considered Edward a great man. A fourth 
member was a very old, old man, nominally a 
national bank president, a senile dotard, worth near- 
ly a million. He was Hedd’s chief backer. Hedd’s 
father had been a public-school comrade of his. 
Nothing could change this president’s devotion to 
Hedd. A fifth member was another bachelor like 
the bookseller, an attorney with a large practice, 
chiefly in divorce and bankruptcy cases. This man 
had a vile reputation, but lots of money to spend; 


he was a leading politician, also, trading in both’ 


parties. He was chairman of the building com- 
mittee and was closely companioned by Henry Ok- 
kerford when that person visited the city upon his 
scoundrelly rounds. The seventh man on the board 
was the cashier of a trust company that had a 
lot of the same stockholders as that national bank 
of the old fellow who backed Edwin Hedd. Then 
there were the two women. One of them kept 
a big boarding-house at high prices for men only, 
a singular institution. This woman was a widow 
of fifty years or so, with a grown son and a daugh- 
ter of but a dozen years. Her husband had died 
far away in Africa a year before; she had not 
seen him for ten years. And there was more than 
one scandal in this case. The other woman was 
a gentle lady, who at forty years of age had never 
married. Her father owned the biggest depart- 
ment store of the city. Such was the board when 
my Edward was chosen. In the spring this latter 
woman resigned and was succeeded, by appoint- 
ment of the judges who controlled the board mem- 
berships, by a woman of sixty-five years of age, 
who had studied both law and medicine and prac- 
ticed each profession as occasion permitted; she 
also wrote for the newspapers. A month later 
the bank president died and was succeeded by a 
small real-estate dealer. 

I saw very little of Edward, but I read the papers. 
Also, I went to church on Sunday mofnings, usually 
with the boys. And I had a few callers. The boys 
were at school, and their teachers came to see me. 
Between these various sources of information there 
was a common line of agreement. Edward was 
the wonder of the city, but the board now stood 
six to three against him if he were to come up 
for reelection. ; 

The one really ominous thing was that Edward 
had received half a million dollars for a new high 

(Continued on page 110) 
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American Historical Association. 


historical setting. 


for upper grammar grades. Cloth. 


Cloth. 267 pages. 


History of the United States 


By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 


Maps and illustrations. 


Maps and illustrations. $1.00. 


Introductory American History 


By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 
Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
The purpose of the book is to teach pupils that our civilization has its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, and to enable them to think of our country in its true 
About two-thirds of the book are given to this introductory history, and the remainder 


to the period of discovery and exploration. 60 cents. 


This book departs from the traditional path as radically as does the Introductory American History. 
It traces the growth of the nation through the life of the people, and gives prominence to social and indus- 
trial progress. It contains more that the Twentieth Century boy and girl should know than any other history 
598 pages. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 














Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Please send full particulars regarding 
your Iacome and Savings Protection 
Policy for teachers. My name and ad- 
dress are given below. 

















DO YOU KNOW WHAT'S AHEAD? 


NOBODY KNOWS WHAT’S JUST AROUND 
THE BEND IN THE ROAD. 


Before the day of block signals many of the 
worst wrecks in railroad history occurred just 
around the curve. 


Today on the best roads every train is 
warned by a block signal. Some engineers fail 
to heed the signal and the results appear in 
garish headlines in next morning’s paper. 


THE T. C. U. stands as a block signal to 
protect every teacher from the ills just around 
the turn in the road. It will pay you $50.00 
a month for accident, sickness or quarantine; 
$1000.00 for an accidental death (larger 
benefits if desired). 











































BOOK ANALYSES 


CANDID COMMENT UPON THE PRODUCT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 














Twelve Notes to Authors and Publishers 

I. A textbook should be lucid. 

Lincoln said that he meant to write and to speak 
in such a way that every one must understand. 

II. A textbook should be accurate. 

Truth is the message. Fact is the substance. 

III. A textbook should be concise. 

In the modern school of short hours and high 
pressure, the quickest told, when told truthfully, is 
best told. 

IV. A textbook should be as thorough as the 
purported field requires under the conditions. 

Thoroughness means logical and strong upbuild- 
ing from the assumed ground to the assigned top 
of the structure. Whatever is necessary for 
strength is present. 

V. A textbook should be as close to the latest knowl- 
edge as painstaking diligence secures. 

Print demands far more care to be modern, up 
to the minute, than speech demands. In these 
stirring times, yesterday comes soon to types. The 
book that was true yesterday but is not true the day 
that it went to press is already obsolescent. 

VI. A textbook should be as interesting as its theme 
properly developed permits. 

The day of monotonous, dreary, hammering re- 
cital is overpast and for all, whether adults or youth, 
should be gone forever. Interest means making 
whatever is printed or said human and alive. Mere 
compilation never attains interest; there must be 
consideration, which literally is “putting with the 
stars.” 

VII. A textbook should display a reasonable sense 
of values. 

No two minds agree upon all details, but every 
mind competent to make a textbook has a reason for 
every faith and for every fact. 

VIII. Textbooks should be adapted in content and 
in style in every particular to those for whom 
they are intended. 

The powers, the interests and the needs of the 
readers govern the fitness of every book for school 
and college. Grading is true to human nature. 
Jesus said, “Other things I would have told you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.” Paul said, “When 
I was a child, I thought as a child, I felt as a child, 
I spoke as a child.” Only when he became a man, 
did he “put away childish things.” Genetic psychol- 
ogy tells why. 

IX. A textbook is memorable not because of repeti- 
tive reading and discussion but because of con- 
tent and of style. 

To say of any book, whether by claim a text or 
literature, that “its material is superior to its ex- 
pression” is to deny not only that it is literature but 
also that it is a text. A true textbook grips and 
holds attention, which causes nearly all memory. 
X. Textbooks should be in flawless English. 
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The grammar should be perfect, faultless; the 
rhetoric, excellent. The author of a textbook should 
be as lucid and orderly as Matthew Arnola, facile 
princeps for the study of men who would write for 
schools and colleges. Let him also read every year 
a book or two by Thomas Carlyle and learn how 
Thor swings his hammer. If so be that he reads 
other languages, let him read French rather than }' 
German and Greek rather than Latin; and let him { 
read aloud his favorite Italian authors to train his | 
hearing and rhythm. When read daily, Isaiah, Luke | 
and Paul will do for his speech almost as much as 
for his morals. Nor will he suffer harm if he reads 
Halleck upon The Education of the Central Nervous | 
System and discovers why and how Shakespeare 
wrote. 

XI. A textbook has four items of indispensable | 
paraphernalia, viz.: 

1. A complete syllabus in advance by way of table 
of contents or of preliminary outline. 

2. Abundant cross references to the statements 
that illuminate one another. 

3. A workable and thorough index of topics con- 
sidered. ; 

4. A sufficient bibliography of the valuable trea- 
tises in the field. 

Primers are not textbooks but only preparatory 
books to textbooks; and textbooks are usually not 
treatises but only preparatory books to treatises. 
XII. Every textbook has a true character, in- 

dependent, whole, as real, in a sense, as a living 
creature, and as individual as every living 
creature is. 

Otherwise, whatever else the text is, it is not a 
book. Every true book has a personal identity. 

Every wise publisher before issuing a book sub- 
mits it to enough different critics to get a com- 
petent opinion upon each and every one of these 
twelve points. 

We aim to judge textbooks accordingly. 














School Efficiency. A Constructive Study. By P. H. 
Hanus. Cloth. 128 pp. World Book Company. 1913. 


This is the now famous report of the New York 
School Inquiry in summary. The book form does 
not change the substance of the report. It is a piece 
of school literature born in travail. There was 
meddling with it by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, an affair composed of philan- 
thropists, scientists, and wiseacres in about equal 
proportions. Eleven men assisted in the inquiry, 
some of whom knew what they were about. In 
all they had but thirteen months for their enormous 
task. The manager of the inquiry had a poor sense 
of values in choosing men as experts and scarcely 
more judgment in respect to ideas and practices. He 
was in deadly earnest himself, and lacked the saving 
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A Mother Goose Reader 


By C. W. Micxens and Louise RoBInson. 
the first grade. 
The pictures, which are charming pen and 
ink drawings, appeal to the children’s im- 
agination and the little stories developed 
from the rhymes give thern a new vocab- 
ulary. 


ee ew i a a @ 168 pp. 45¢ 

By Emma Seri. Black and white edition, 36c. 
One of the most artistic school books 
ever published. More than two-score of 
Aesop’s fables retold in vivid and simple 
style, with bright dialogue and illustrated 
with irresistible line drawings that are 
printed in color. The book is one that first 
and second grade children love to read 
and re-read. 


At the Open Door 168 pp. 40c 
By Louise Ropinson. For the second grade. 
Merry, charming stories about the four 


seasons of the year. Carefully graded 
and delightfully illustrated. 


. 120pp. 36c 
For 





The Test of Comparison 


Will Prove the Superiority of These Books for Supplementary Reading 


Farm Life Readers 
Evans, DUNCAN AND Duncan. Book Four, 45c.; 
Book Five, 50c. For grades four to stx. 


These new readers emphasize the attrac- 
tive side of country life and show how to 
meet many of its problems. They dig- 
nify agriculture and suggest the funda- 
mentals of progressive farming. The in- 
formation about soils, forests, plants, 
domestic animals, etc., is all authentic 
and up-to-date. 

The beauty and charm of nature is set 
forth in a way that touches the imagina- 
tion of boys and girls. 


In the Animal World. .... . 232 pp. 42c 
By Emma Seri. Printed in sepia on toned 
paper, 50c. 

A supplementary reader for the third 
grade which has the unique distinction 
of being filled with absolutely fresh ma- 
terial—true nature lessons combined with 
reading lessons in a most attractive man- 
ner. Artistic marginal illustrations. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPAN 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








The Holden System 





For Preserving Books 


is a scientific method based on sound 
pedagogic principles of so caring for 
books as to reduce the text book bill, 
keep the books clean and to teach habits 
of cleanliness, carefulness and economy. 


The Holden Book Covers are used 
in increasing quantities each year be- 
cause they possess in a satisfactory de- 
gree the three book cover essentials. 

Wearing Quality. 
Sanitary Value. 
Adjustability. 


The Holden Combination Repair 
Outfit contains a full-year’s supply for 
a grade of forty pupils and is made up 
as follows: 

1 Box “T” Binders. 


1 Box Self Binders. 
2 Envelopes Transparent Paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Springfield, Mass. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ The School Journal ” 
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inquiry that it is unlikely that the habit of making 
school inquiries will be formed for some time in 
American cities. And yet the inquiry has done good, 
and this report is an historical document of striking 
importance. It shows what not to do, it summarizes 
opinions, it attacks some vulnerable features in city 
school administration. We are glad to see it well 
presented in book form cloth bound. The introduc- 
tion itself is worth the price of admission as a 
revelation of politics in New York city affairs. 


The Examination of School Children. By W. H. Pyle. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 70 pages. 1913. Macmillan, New 
York. 50 cents. 


The preface tells us that this is a book for teach- 
ers. Here figures the mythical “supernormal” child 
who never existed and never will exist until old 
earth grows cold as stone. The book is written 
by a real scientist who knows his averages, his 
methods, his tools. The first table shows the trouble 
with the book. It has the mystic letters “Ad” and 
“Av. Dev.” Only God in heaven and the author 
know what these symbols mean. Upon page 13, we 
are told that “the average performance for adults 
is 63.5.” We are not told what adults, or how 
many, or marked by whom. The statement is douvt- 
less absolutely true for the experimenters and his 
experimentees. The book is a nice monograph for 
fellow experts, but it is “all Greek” to school teach- 
ers. It needs a translator. In manuscript, it needed 
an editor to bring it to terra firma. 


Reading, Writing and Speaking Spanish for Begin- 
ners. By M. C. Dowling. Cloth. Illustrated. 1913. 
256 pages. American Book Company, New York. 


We are sorry that when, twenty and more years 
ago, we went a-visiting in Spain for a quarter-year, 
we had not studied Spanish in so good a book as 
this, which, alas! had not then been written. We 
are even more regretful that in high school and 
college we studied half a dozen languages, no one 
of them likely to be really as useful as Spanish. Ten 
years or so ago, we, the reviewer, were offered a 
post ina South American Republic, and among other 
reasons for declining it, gave inability to converse 
freely in this beautiful and adequate tongue. Now 
with our Philippine possessions, with Porto Rico 
and the Panama Canal with the Cuban protectorate, 
with the Monroe Doctrine, and with the Spanish 
American trade, millions of school children in this 
land should be studying Spanish. America fronts in 
three ways towards the new and old Spains. Here 
is the book for the purpose, fit for higher grades in 
grammar school, for high school beginners and for 
evening school. The movement hitherto has halted 
for want of the right book and of proficient teach- 
ers. 

Many of the features of the work are clever— 
these include beginning with words alike or similar 
in English and in Spanish, illustrating many of the 
lessons with pertinent pictures, many five-minute 
oral exercises, subjects that really interest children 
including flower gardens and baseball. All the re: 
quisite material for a lot of work is presented—a 
vocabulary of some four thousand words, several 
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pages of idioms and phrases, abundance of gran- 
mar which is not hard in Spanish and is easy for all 
familiar with a little Latin, and plenty of com- 
position exercises. 

Paper, type, press-work and binding are all first- 
class. The book enters well-equipped into a field 
white for the harvest of the first years following 
the opening of the Panama Canal, greatest of all 
the works of man, revolutionizer of commercial and 
political relations of half, yes, all the world. While 
all the lands south of us are busy studying English, 
this land may well ‘begin now to study their almost 
universal tongue. The California author and the 
publishers are alike to be approved for their enter- 
prise in presenting this timely and well-prepared 
book for American schools. + 


Julia Ward Howe and the Woman Suffrage Mov! 





ment. Ry Florence Howe Hall. Cloth. 12 mo. Post | 
age extra. Price, $1.00 net. Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The spirit of the armies of freedom found its 
noblest expression in Julia Ward Howe’s Battle, 
Hymn of the Republic. In this little volume of her ; 
speeches and essays will be found the same poetic 
fervor, the same intense love of freedom, the same 
high faith and courage that characterize her im- 
mortal war lyric. Mrs. Howe not only believed, 
with her soul, in the enfranchisement of her sex, 
but she foresaw the triumph of the cause to which 
she consecrated many years of work and effort. 

In these speeches and essays she treats of the 
suffrage and allied questions from many points of 
view and advanced many arguments in their behalf. 

The men and women of the twentieth century will 
here find the fruits of the ripest wisdom of her long 
and scholarly life. The suffrage worker will find 
an armory of glowing texts expressed in the ex- 
quisite English of which Mrs. Howe was mistress. 


Selections from William Hazlitt. W. D. Howe. 
398 pages. Cloth. 1913. $1.20. Ginn and Company. 
Boston, New York, San Francisco. 








Hazlitt was an eccentric man of genius as a critic 
and essayist, an aloof and detached, a self-sufficient 
and a world-understanding nature. A single sen- 
tence tells his mood.—‘“What I mean by living toj 
one’s-self is living in the world, as in it, not of it: 
it is as if no one knew there was such a person, 
and you wish no one to know it: it is to be a 
silent spectator of the mighty scene of things, not 
an object of attention or curiosity in it; to take 
a thoughtful, anxious interest in what is passing in 
the world, but not to feel the slightest interest ib 
make or meddle with it.” He wrote upon Burke 
and Shakespeare, upon history, the drama and 
poetry, upon life and death, lightly, heavily, skil- 
fully. This volume of selections is ample to estab- 
lish his point of view and to disclose many truths 
and to unmask many fallacies. 

A History of the United States. Bouree and Benton. 
Cloth. 534 pages and lxi. D. C. Heath and Company. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 1913. 

This is a text-book for seventh and eighth grades. 
The strong features are an unusually large num 

(Continued on page 112) 
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3 RURAL ARITHMETIC 
BY JOHN E. CALFEE, 

ir Professor of Mathematics, Normal Department, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
- 119 Pages, With Diagrams and Illustrations, 30 Cents 
all . . . 
and An exercise book in arithmetic that not only puts new life and meaning into 
rile the subject for seventh- or eighth-grade pupils in town or country schools. but 
ish, give also a fresher, broader outlook on the possibilities of farm life. 
ost 
the The six or seven hundred problems are based on all the important phases of 
ter- farm management, thus furnishing reliable and valuable information for the in- 
red crease of farm profits. 

( 
vee | A PARTIAL LIST OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 
ost 
soak | Rapid Addition Liquid Measure Cost of Growing Crops 

Decimals Mill Problems idleness and Carelessness 
; Interest Feed Problems Educated Labor 
its Lumber Measure Meat Problems Health and Sanitation 
ttle y Log Measure Dairy Problems - Fertilizers 
her | Land Measure Soil Erosion Cost of Bad Roads 
etic 
ime 
im- | We GINN AND COMPANY 
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vill | If You Had Seen a Navajo Indian Weaving on His Primitive Loom 


ad you never would have forgotten the crude methods by which he obtained such marvelous results. Take any subject 
; you may, history, geography, geology, industries, literature, etc., and place the essentials of that subject before a 
class in photographic form as the work progresses, and at the end of the term that class will know thoroughly the 
important features of the course. 


de UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


Each of the different branches represented in We supply this system in cabinet 























this system was prepared by the highest educa- form, crossed-indexed, and so classified 


a tional authority of the country on the subject, that the full teaching value of the 

ig and the work accomplished covers the entire entire collection is made instantly avail- 

en- visualistic requirements of the Graded and High able, rendering unnecessary the usual 
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(Continued from page 104) 

school building for the trades and a quarter of a 
million for a two-acre lot upon which to place it. 
I learned that Edwin Hedd had announced that 
he must be made either city superintendent or else 
principal of that high school. In the latter case 
he must have a salary of at least five thousand 
dollars. 

This Edwin Hedd went by the extremely un- 
pleasant nickname among the teachers of “bone- 
head,” and was very unpopular. His unpopularity 
among the teachers helped Edward immensely. 
The more they hated Hedd, the better they liked 
Edward. But Hedd was a much abler man than 
he appeared to be to those who had hated him 
since his birth. He was a native of Adamsville. 
His own father at one time had been mayor. He 
was a six-foot, upstanding heavy man of fifty years, 
who knew every pelitical wire and every social 
connection of every person of any importance in 
the city, including the bosses of the foreigners and 
ihe preachers of the negroes. As for pedagogy 
and the history of education, these were to him 
terre incognite. He had a charming wife and 
one child, but no money. This last was due to his 
strange infatuation for gambling in mining and 
other such industrial stocks. Hedd never used 
profane language. He never smoked. He never 
touched liquor. He never went to the theatre or 
opera. He owned no horses or motorcars. He 
saved money. His wife was equally economical. 
But he had squandered a patrimony from his father 
and all his savings in mining stocks, so he said. 
His enemies said that the truth was that he gave 
away more than a thousand dollars a year to the 
politicians, trying to get the superintendency. This 
big and almost old man had made a failure of 
medicine. He never made a speech in his life. 
But he had gotten a teaching position when thirty 
years of age, and had gradually risen until, with 
his last lift by my husband, he was now second in 
the service among two thousand or more teachers. 
His salary was four thousand dollars now. 

Edward took not one day’s vacation that long 
summer, but started summer schools and play- 
grounds and worked upon building plans. I took 
the mother and sister and the four children to 
a farm-house, a mile or so back from the ocean, 
where we could live cheaply. We gave up our 
house, and Edward went to live for all summer at 
his club. His plan had been to come to Bellemer 
every week-end, but he never had one visit at 
that lovely spot. Twice during the summer I left 
the farm and went to see him, staying several days 
at an inn with him upon the outskirts of the city. 
Then he told me evenings when he got home what 
the political plays had been. 

He had forced the board through newspaper in- 
terviews to pay a fair price for the two acres 
for the new high school, not two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, but only eighty thousand, saving 
the taxpayers of the future one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars and interest at four per 
cent for forty years, the vast sum of two hundred 
and seventy-two thousand dollars interest, a total 
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of nearly half a million dollars, thereby incurring 
the deadly enmity of the new board member, who 
was a real-estate dealer and clese to the proposed 
deal. Now he was insisting upon getting full value 
for the half million dollars in the technical high 
school. Here he was already meeting the opposi- 
tion of nearly all the men upon the board. The 
butcher roared at his drafts of plans for the build- 
ing. The attorney would not look at them. The 
trust company cashier sneered as he passed my 
husband at his desk. The boarding-house landlady 
coolly advised him to attend to his teaching. “We 
have an architect for this kind of thing.” Still 
Edward had three staunch friends, the surgeon, 
the bookseller and the heiress of the department 
store. This last lady brought him the magnificent 
support of the daily papers, all but one of them. 
Her father spent a thousand dollars for advertis- 
ing every week, and often ran other and larger 
special accounts for bargain days, the holidays and 
school openings. This lady came to see me in 
the country—drove up in her automobile in Sep- 
tember. She was a lovable and a strong charac- 
ter. The other woman envied, hated and feared 
her. But Miss Dickinson would never tell me the 
inside of Mrs. Trew’s history. She said simply, 
“I never talk of such persons, they are impossible.” 

September passed; and as the weather grew cool 
I hoped to get back to the city, start my house- 
making again and help my husband as much as | 
could daily. Three or four times a week he wrote 
to me. His last letter was this: 


“My own Mary: I have bought a canoe, second- 
hand at this season, for only eighteen dollars. You 
know the big basin of the Wickingham river? It 
is a mile above the inn where we stayed together. 
I can get within a half mile of it by trolley line. 
Until you come back, I will try to go out there early 
in the mornings for a little air and exercise. When 
you are back, we can go there evenings. 

“Enclosed is a check for two hundred dollars. 
At last I can see a little daylight ahead in money. 
I have beside the check another two hundred in 
the bank. 

“Good-bye, my love, 
“EDWARD.” 


The day after this I opened up the morning news- 
paper, which I got by mail at the postoffice about 
ten o’clock, and read this: 


“City Superintendent Commits Suicide” 

“Adamsville—The body of Edward Lambert, 
city superintendent here, was found underneath 
his overturned canoe at eleven o’clock to-night by 
some fishermen at Wickingham basin, three miles 
out of the city. 

“The fishermen were Henry Okkerford and 
George Atkenton, a lawyer, who is a member of 
the city board of education. Mrs. Alexander Trew, 
also a member of the board, was at a farm-house 
near by that occasionally takes transients over night. 

“The widow of Doctor Lambert is spending the 
summer upon the seacoast, but could not be reached 
last night.” 
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Then followed a long account of my husband’s 

life. 
» 1 read this terrible news item standing in front 
of the little viliage postoffice. And then the light 
of my life went out. One of Edward’s boys was 
with me. 

When I became conscious that boy was still at 
my side; the village physician had his hand upon 
my wrist, and said, “Twenty minutes. My, but you 
have pulled through. 
never thought she’d come through!” 

Then the kind old man drove me to the summer 
home with the boy and to my children with the 
other boy. As soon as I realized what had hap- 
pened, that Edward Lambert was dead, I was too 
angry, too full of mortal hatred of those men 
‘to grieve. Perhaps that saved my life. Of course, 
[ the coroner’s jury reported that the canoe had 

overturned or had been overturned by the dead 
| man. Okkerford and Atkenton proved by one an- 
| other that when the affair happened they were a 

mile or so away; in fact, knew nothing of it until 
\ they came into that part of the basin and saw the 
V overturned canoe. 
Because it was death by suicide, the funeral was 
| private, a ghastly mockery, so it seemed to me. 
| But I stayed at Adamsville a week, and in that 
; week I learned that Okkerford, Atkenton and Mrs. 
Trew reached the farm-house only a few minutes 
after Edward left it to go to his canoe; that he 
| was in his canoe by seven o'clock that evening and 
seemed cheerful as he accosted several other per- 
sons on the pond. He had made an appointment to 
be back in the city at eight-thirty. The night was 
moonless and overcast with clouds; very dark. 

I have never known exactly how they killed my 
husband, but a man like that who could handle a 
canoe like an Indian and who as a boy had learned 
to swim in the golden Ohio river doesn’t drown 
under a canoe in a basin of almost still water not 
five feet deep. 

The very next day the board elected Edwin Hedd 
city superintendent. 

I didn’t know where to go with my four chil- 
dren, mine now, all of them, and the bereaved 
mother and sister; and I didn’t know how I was 
going to support myself and them. 
plunged almost penniless and without livelihood in- 
to such a depth of reality as can afflict only the 
widow with children and other dependents. 


(Fo. be concluded in. the next issue) 











The Educational Review for January contains at last 


® an article upon the country school problem by Elwood P. 


Cubberly, which illuminates the situation. Says he: 
“In Illinois, for example, approximately forty-five thou- 
sand. school directors and township school officers are 


the state, employing about twelve thousand teachers and 
costing for maintenance about three million dollars a year. 
This requires approximately one in every thirteen adult 
males in the rural districts of the state to serve as school 
officials, and one school official for every sixty-six and 
two-thirds dollars expended. There is no educational or 
business need for such an army of school officials.” 

He definitely rejects the notion of democracy that it 
will select persons more wisely than minorities. 








required’ to conduct the rural and ungraded schools of | 


Great and eternal God, I 











Teachers 
Especially 


are inconvenienced by hoarseness, coughs, 
and colds. You will find that 


BROWN’S 
Bronchial Trgches 


are not only a most effective remedy and 
prompt relief but that they are no bother 
to take and do not upset nerves or 
stomach nor create thirst, as do candy 
cough drops. They are not sticky, can 
be carried in purse or pocket and keep 
indefinitely. 


Contain no opium nor anything injurious. 








Sold only in Boxes—Never in bulk. 
25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample Free. 


JOHN |. BROWN & SON 
BOSTON MASS. 




















I had been | 








American Steel Adjustable 
Desk and Chair 


Electric Adjusts to 
Welded Fit 

the Pupil 

Warranted Simple in 

Unbreakable Adjustment 





Write for Book X 1 and 
School Equipment Review 





Also our 120 page illustrated Catalog X 4 on 
Blackboards and School Equipment 





American Seating Company 


218 WABASH AVE. - CHICAGO 
15-17 EAST 32nd ST. - NEW YORK 
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Book Analysis 
(Continued from page 108) 


ber of maps and good ones at that; many con- 
temporaneous illustrations; a style of treatment 


logical and essayist rather than chronological and | 
annalist ; suppression of details in the endeavor to | 
describe movements ; avoidance of controversy upon | 


immaterial points; a marked suppression of bio- 


graphical features in order to give space to his- | 


torical events proper; and the correlation of early 


American history with European affairs and peoples. | 
The format, type, paper, printing and binding | 


are first class. The index is good, and the refer- 
ences are sufficiently full for all school requirements. 


As a whole, this book is as different from other text- | 


books as perhaps is now commercially safe to un- 
dertake ; and different enough to attract deservedly 
close consideration by school authorities dissatisfied 
with present books. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Le Barbier de Seville. Edited by Frederick Hay Os- 
good, Master in Modern Languages, Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 161 pages. Price, 45 cents. Ginn and 
Company, New York. 


On Rend L’Argent. By Francois Coppee. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Phillip Warner Harry, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Pittsburgh. 143 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Ginn and Company, New York. 


Petit Bleu. By Gyp. Edited by F. Th. Meylan, Head 
of the Department of French, St. Agatha School, New 
York City. Cloth, 16mo. 152 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 


Cramer’s Ca et La en France. By J. Grant Cramer. 
Formerly Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh 
University. Cloth, 16mo. 245 pages, with illustrations 
and map. Price, 45 cents. American Book Company, 
New York. 





N. E. A. & dollars. 
(Continued from page 81) 


members, to whom, in the future, the volume would 
not go. Here would be a saving of two thousand 
dollars perhaps. 

The total change would be as follows, viz.: 
Increase of revenue by active members. ..$ 5,000 





Increase af regular associate members.... 3,000 
Decrease of costs by annual associate mem- 
SORURES Pa Santer oc heme ree kat on 2 Ok 2,000 
Total net credit balance gain.......... $10,000 


This plan is submitted for the candid review of 
members of the N. E. A. prior to the Richmond and 
St. Paul meetings. 

There are over 500,000 teachers in America to- 
day. Their incomes are perhaps a total of $200,- 
000,000. It certainly seems that they can spare 
rather more than the present $25,000 to $30,000 
of it in annual fees to the National Education As- 
sociation. Within a century virtually every teacher 
of America will be a member of the N. E. A., not 
as now, only one in thirty. - 














Not the manufacturer’s convenience, 
but the buyer’s convenience; not our 


convenience, but YOURS. 


Take, for example, one feature—the 
Interchangeable Carriages and Platens. 
On the average typewriter there is no 
changing of platens and the changing ot 
the carriage is almost a job for a mechanic. 
On the Smith Premier Typewriter either is 
as quick and simple as changing your hat. 
This means that the operator can get out a 
rush telegram or change in a second to any* 
other work without disturbing what she has 
already done. 





Then there is the ¢i/ting platen, for ease in* 
making corrections; the ome stroke, and one 
stroke only, in printing every character; and 
a dozen other special Smith Premier features. 
All these mean the convenience of your opera- 
tor—in other words, more efficient service 


for YOU. 


We have an illustrated booklet on the 
Smith Premier special features which we 
shall be glad to send on your request. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


325-331 Broadway, New York 


Branches 
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quaintance, however, of a group of old, weather- 
beaten men, who consented to be photographed in | 
a picturesque group, only asking, “Will ye send | 
us yen?” and a live Scotchman is more interesting | 
than a dead one, any day. | 
When we finally tore ourselves away from Both- | 
| 
| 


(Continued from page 101) | 
| 


well, after paying the sum of two pounds sixpence | 
for lodging, meals, attendance and extras for a | 
whole week, we did the proper, conventional trip 

by boat and coaches through the Trossachs. | 

Better pens than mine have described the beauties | 
ef Loch Lomond, and it is lovelier than anything | 
that has ever been written about it. The day was 
glorious, our boat was a good one, the orchestra 
played plaintively of “the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ 
Loch Lomond,” and a fat tourist from Michigan, | 
wrapped in the gayest of plaid shawls, sat down 
beside us upon the deck and asked if we had ever 
read the “Lady of the Lake,” by Mr. Longfellow. 
She thought it was “a real sweet poem,” and we 
agreed with her, unconditionally. 

The Trossachs are all that poets have sung and 
artists have painted, and then some! We rattled 
along upon the top of a brilliant red coach, drawn 
by four prancing black horses, and we felt hilarious, 
and Dickensy, and decidedly insecure. I, at least, 
expected to land at the bottom of every steep pitch 
in a mangled heap, but the driver was skillful, and 
we lived to reach the puffy, smoky little train that 
carried us on to Edinburgh at the close of the day. 

One fact that we learned about Loch Lomond 
does not seem to be generally known, that is, that 
one may actually take a tent there, pitch it upon 
one of the small islands, and camp as long as one 
pleases. Fancy camping by Loch Lomond, haunted 
by Ellen’s ghost, with Ben Lomond’s lofty peak 
keeping silent watch! 

In Edinburgh we stayed at Mrs. Shaw’s Hotel 
in Melville Street, and found it very good. Board 
there is from five to eight shillings per day, accord- 
ing to the location of one’s room, and there are no 
extras. The management is courteous and fair. 

Of course, we visited the castle, the monuments, 
the usual sights. We drove to Holyrood. The 
carriage cost four shillings for that trip, and the 
old driver became so interested in the tales he was 
telling that he drove us all around the old quarter 
of Edinburgh, explaining everything in his delicious | 
dialect, and making no extra charge for the added | 
time. 

Edinburgh is a mixture of opulence and poverty, 
of broad, well-paved, brilliantly lighted streets and 
narrow, mean, dark alleys, of spacious homes and 
dirty hovels. But they are more widely separated 
than in Glasgow, hence the poverty is not quite so 
obvious. The people as a whole are quite sophisti- 
cated, vastly different from the simple souls we 
had been meeting. 

But perhaps that was well; had it been otherwise 
we should never have been willing to turn our faces 
Londonward again. 











What is the social center idea, asks Farm and Fireside, 
but the New England town meeting come again? It is a 








[= Give Your Lessons 
Greater Interest 


Leading educators everywhere recognize the impor- 
tance and advantage to the teacher in appealing to the 
imagination of the pupil. Lessons in Geography, Science, 
History, etc., can be taught with vasily more profit and 
interest if you ute the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A ‘superior instrument designed on lines that insure optical 
and mechanical accuracy. Projects clear, vivid, brilliant pictures. 
Simple in operation—practical and convenient to use. Uses ordi- 
nary lantern slides and can be arranged, also, for opaque projection 
from post cards, maps, photos, etc., direct. 
Model C Balopticon is only $25 up 
Combined Balopticon for both lantern slides and opaque 
objects, $80 up. 
Various other models can be supplied 
White today for Catalog of School Equipment 


Bausch £9 jomb Optical ©. 


653 ST. PAUL*STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
































The Final Word in 
Typewriter Efficiency 


has been written by the 


UNDERWOOD 


Operated by Margaret B. Owen at the un- 
precedented rate of 125 net words a minute 
for one hour, it wins, for the eighth consecu- 
tive year, possession of the 


Thousand Dollar 
Silver Trophy Cup 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 








Underwood Typewriter Company 


1 — 
incorporated 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 
of every description: for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach | Bloomfield, 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack, for Booklet 7. 
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Esterbrook | 
School Pens \ee 


Esterbrook School 
Pens are specially 
made to meet the re- 


quirements of school work, and 
how well they do it is shown by 


Social Centers 
A list of seventy-one munici- 
palities having some paid social 
center workers has just been pub- 
lished in a report compiled by 
Clarence Arthur Perry, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Depart- 
ment of Recreation. 
It includes the following cities: 
California— 
Los Angeles, 
Santa Rosa. 





Connecticut— 
Stamford, 
Waterbury. 

Illinois— 
Chicago, 
Evanston, D. 76, 
Oak Park, 
Ottawa, 
Rockford. 

Indiana— 
Crawfordsville, 
Gary, 
Mishawaka. 

Ilowa— 
3urlington, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City. 

Kansas— 
Leavenworth. 

Kentucky— 
Louisville 





their universal use in the public Louisiana— 


New Orleans. 


schools throughout the United oo 


States. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York Camden, N. J. 





A Place to Rest and Get Weil 


Massachusetts— 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Chicopee, 
Dedham, 
Gardner, 
Malden, 
Natick, 
Winchester, 
Worcester. 

Michigan— 
Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, 
Pontiac. 

Minnesota— 
Minneapolis, 











SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. &(¢>.""" 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 


Baths and apparatus | New Jersey— 


| East Orange, 
| Elizabeth, 








ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By J. C. Metcalf, Ph.D., Professor of English in Richmond College 


“I have read with much interest and admiration Professor 
Metcalf’s History of English Literature and regard it as one 
of the very best books of its kind. The summaries of the vari- 
ous periods of literary history, the characterizations of indi- 
vidual authors, the very felicitous use of apt quotations, the 
illustrative material, the bibliographical notes—all strike me as 
very noteworthy. The book is accurate without being pedantic 
or academic; it is written in a style that interests the student 
and *the general reader. I see no reason why it should not be 
extensively used in both schools and colleges.”—-DR. EDWIN 
MIMS, Professor of English, Vanderbilt University. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 








ee 


B. F, JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your booklet containing 
specimen pages from Dr. Metcalf’s English Literature. 
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